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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 
(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which 


must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety” ; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 


be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” 


\ and its administration, “is the great intere=t 
‘Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its great 


i ¢ man on earth.” 
wars ; conscious that permanent 


relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rule , to the end that the conduct of 


nutions shall be a regulated cenduct, and that the government of the 


Union of States, as we.. the government of each member 


thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Lleace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
und twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. ‘Vo institute Couferences of Nations, to Meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Ilague; and 

lo facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tienal law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

‘To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

Il. ‘To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

l1l. Yo establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committse shall be elected 
by its members: 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Ceuncil: 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s oflice to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose, 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee. or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council. in the performance of their 
respective duties. whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable. with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council 

VII. To employ good offices. mediation. and friendly com- 
wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 
to urge their emnlovment feasible 


position 


disputes. and wherever 


and practicable, in disputes hetween other nations. 


sngeep 
ob 


Vill. Lo organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement: and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Vermanen!t 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the ’ermanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit. by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations. so far as 
thev involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties. as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all steps to render 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and. enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future. where 
force has failed to compel in the past. the observance of 
those standards of honor. morality. and justice which ob- 
tain between and amoog individuals. bringing in their train 
law and order. through which. and through which alone. 
peace between nations may become practicable. attainable 
and desirable. 


necessary such instruction 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THE RED FOX’S TAIL 


‘6 er us have an inquiry by experts as to Germany’s 

Lvnitity to pay reparations,” said Mr. Hughes at 
New Haven last December. “All right,” said Lord 
Curzon, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, on October 12. 
“Good,” says Mr. Hughes on October 15. “But,” said 
Mr. Hughes, “let us not drag in the matter of foreign 
debts to the United States.” “Very well,” said France, 
“we have had a committee of experts known as the 
Reparations Commission working on this job for a long 
time; but another expert or two can’t do any harm.” 
“Fine,” said Washington. “Very hopeful,” said Lon- 
don. “By the way,” said Paris, “there are one or two 
other matters which must not be considered by the ex- 
perts. There must be no fooling about our occupation 
of the Ruhr. Then, too, the experts will have to confine 
their investigations to Germany’s ability to pay within 
the next seven years. After that Germany’s ability may 
be different.” “All bets are off,” said Washington. 
And there we are. 

It is now evident that the British attempt to revive 
Mr. Hughes’ suggestion of a commission of experts was 
not sufficiently discussed with the French Government 
before broadcasting. It would appear that the British 
succeeded for the moment in lining up the United States 
in a scheme to force France to recede in her program 
against Germany. The trouble evidently arose from 
the fact that M. Jusserand was not in America during 
those rather important days following the cable of Lord 
Curzon. 
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It is easy to understand our government’s desire to 
do all in its power to aid constructively in the rehabili- 
tation of Europe. But it is very difficult to see how this 
government can do anything worth while through any 
commission, warned in advance to keep off this and to 
keep off that and to keep off a variety of other interna- 
tional preserves. 

There is no apparent reason why the United States 
should be a party to any proposal that an international 
commission should meet for the purpose of repeating a 
certain incantation at midnight on the waning of the 
moon, down a bottomless well, but under no circum- 
stances to think of a red fox’s tail. 





AGAIN, THE CONDEMNATION OF 
EUROPE 

HE BELIEF that Europe is hopeless prevails per- 

haps increasingly in America. From time to time 

we have tried to analyze the nature of this hopelessness. 

Again we approach, albeit with some diffidence, the task. 

One reason for the skepticism that is ours may be 
said to be the general feeling that Europe is a hotbed 
of mutual hatreds. A cursory review of Europe reveals 
some thirty-two separate political entities, together with 
some forty-eight distinct nationalities, all of which— 
not including Russia—are found in a territory little 
more than one-third of the United States. Even with 
Russia, Europe is the smallest of the continents. Only 
a few of these groups are self-sustaining. Nearly all 
are dependent upon outside sources in some degree for 
food, or for basic things like coal and iron. Each of 
the groups has its historic grudges against one or more 
of the others, and nourishes with a fluctuating intensity 
feuds of long standing. It is possible to make out a 
case for the proposition that Europe is an organized 
system of mutual hatreds. 

It can be argued, and it is often argued, that Europe 
is hopeless because of the Treaty of Versailles. It is 
pointed out from time to time that this treaty is not 
now and never can be anything but a war treaty. It is 
in no sense an instrument of peace. It preserves the 
system of the balance of power, a system which has been 
peculiarly European and peculiarly provocative of war. 
Under its terms, there has been a most unequal applica- 
tion of the principles of the right of self-determination, 
this system being insisted upon in such sections as 
Fiume and utterly ignored as in the case of Dantzig. 
It violates the principle of reciprocity in contractual 
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engagements, leaving the defeated peoples at least with 
a prima facie case against the victors in case differences 
ever appear before a genuine tribunal of justice. It 
provides for the sentence of the defeated nations with- 
out adequate sheriffs and prisons to carry out the sen- 
tences. It represents an attempt to set up a government 
of nine men dominated by five, all with widely divergent 
interests. It presents a plan to enforce provisions to 
the advantage of the few, to the injury of others, and 
with the thought that such enforcement will meet with 
the co-operation of all. It fails to apply the same meas- 
ure in assessing the various damages due to the opera- 
tions of the enemy. It perpetuates in all its nakedness 
the principle of loot. It repudiates in toto the princi- 
ples for which the war was fought—open covenants, 
freedom of the seas, commercial liberty, disarmament, 
the rights of small nations, the world safe for democ- 
racy, an ordered world and a durable peace. It is a 
reincarnation of the principle that might makes right. 
Its fruits have been nothing but legalized violence and 
vengeance, military dictation and chaos. Thus, it is 
argued, Europe is hopeless because of this treaty. 

Then there is a general European cussedness, so it is 
believed, finding its expression in the faithlessness of 
Germany, the breakdown of Russia, in a militaristic 
France, in an imperialistic Italy and Britain, the bull- 
headedness of the small States with their recalcitrant 
minorities, every people dwelling gloomy and ugly upon 
the wickedness of its neighbors. On the top of all this 
there is little appreciation of the United States. From 
America’s point of view, that is very bad business. Eu- 
rope doesn’t seem to appreciate that America’s aloofness 
is a heavenly revelation of idealized statecraft. Speak- 
ing of this, an English writer has recently called atten- 
tion to Labouchere’s famous complaint against Glad- 
stone: “I don’t so much mind the old man having the 
ace of trumps up his sleeve, but I do object to his per- 
petual assumption that the Almighty put it there.” 

Europe is seen as one mad scramble for safety and 
prosperity, for food, shelter and clothing, for trade and 
improved transportation, with the result that we have 
such questionable situations as the Saar, the Ruhr, 
Upper Silesia, Eastern Galicia, the Banat of Temesvar, 
the Donetz in Ukrania, the active interest in the Cau- 
casus, in Northern Persia and in the Mosul regions of 
Mesapotamia. The rivalries of trade, colonization, and 
ambition for investments are giving rise to a variety of 
competitions, and that between the great and equal 
powers, with the result that the general scramble has 
provided again all the makings of war. 

The hopelessness of Europe is seen also in the general 
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decline of the influence of law and the rise of physical 
force as the hope of States. France has 600,000 soldiers 
under arms, Poland 400,000, Czechoslovakia 300,000. 
Nobody knows the number of soldiers in Russia or the 
nature of their equipment; but the Russian army is 
numerically greatest of all. Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, and Italy are all heavily under arms. 

This re-emphasis upon force revealed itself especially 
in the Italian revolution of October, 1922, when M. 
Mussolini entered Rome, cleaned out the government, 
permitted the King to bow to his authority, suppressing, 
censoring, taking unto himself the three portfolios of 
Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Min- 
ister of the Interior, announcing his foreign policy to 
be niente per niente. It was natural that this new dis- 
ciple of physical force should settle in the Dodocanese, 
send an ultimatum to the Greeks, commit an act of war, 
and defy the world and get the money. 

The same lawless method of getting results appeared 
during the month of September in Spain. A Captain- 
General of Catalonia took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of declaring martial law throughout Barcelona, 
of issuing a proclamation to all Spain calling upon all 
military authorities throughout the land to declare 
martial law, establishing himself as a dictator, “invit- 
ing” the King to dismiss the cabinet, an “invitation” 
which His Majesty had the good sense to accept. The 
King also appointed the Captain-General, Marquis de 
Estella, president of the Military Directory. 

This faith in the adequacy of physical force has just 
found interesting expression again from a surprising 
source. Senator Carlo Schanzer, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Italy, is quoted as believing that the 
present League of Nations should be transformed into 
a “superstate,” with its own sovereign perogatives and 
its own authority for enforcing its decisions. Because 
the League has failed to obtain agreement of the powers 
on methods for the application of the economic blockade, 
to win support for obligatory jurisdiction by the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, to cope with 
the question of the limitation of arms, to consider the 
problem of the freedom of the seas, to intefere in the 
conflict of the Ruhr, to deal with reparations or the 
controversy over Corfu, the world needs a new League. 
What is wanted is a superstate with its own means of 
coersion. In other words, according to Senator Schan- 
zer, what Europe needs is not less military force, but 
more. 

One dwelling upon these and similar facts easily con- 
vinces one’s self that the most hopeless mess of our not 
altogether hopeful world is Europe. 
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BASES FOR A MORE HOPEFUL 
VIEW 


ND YET, all is not hopeless in Europe. As we have 
A pointed out from time to time, there is a growing 
conviction among the supporters of the League of Na- 
tions that the Covenant under which it is organized is 
unworkable. When the League functions, it functions 
for the most part without reference to its Covenant. 
We are now told flatly by the supporters of the League 
that it is nothing more than an agency for conference. 
This confession is hopeful, for it enables us to visualize 
again the rational and altogether acceptable methods 
of international co-operation familiar to us before the 
war. An agency for conference. That was The Hague 
Conference of 1899 and The Hague Conference of 1907. 
It was the kind of a conference agreed upon and planned 
for 1915 by all the nations during the years immedi- 
ately preceding the war. An agency for conference has 
been acceptable to the United States heretofore. If 
only we were convinced that the League of Nations is 
simply an agency for conference, it would be acceptable 
to us now. That the leaders of the League of Nations 
believe their organ to be simply an agency for confer- 
ence is hopeful, for it is reasonable to expect that they 
will wish soon to go about the business of changing 
their charter accordingly. 

It is a hopeful thing that the defenders of the League 
are seeing the light, and that dispassionate men are 
acknowledging not only that the League as originally 
organized was wrong in theory, contrary to the teachings 
of history, but that it was a menace to the peace of the 
world. That the logic of the Covenant is the logic of 
war appears in an editorial elsewhere in these columns, 
“The League’s Narrow Escape.” At the time of the 
Corfu incident, it was generally considered by the press 
of Europe, including the papers favorable to the League, 
that had it functioned at that time under articles 10, 
12, and 16 of the Covenant, there would have been a 
World War. That Europe has discovered all this is 
most hopeful. 

The Imperial Conference, meeting in Downing Street 
at the time of this writing, is, in our judgment, also 
most hopeful. Britain has passed through her period 
of liberalism following the Napoleonic Wars, her sub- 
sequent era of nationalism followed by an imperialism, 
reaching around the world. She has now entered upon 
a new era of a union of free States, which States are, 
through the agency of the Imperial Conference, con- 
trolling the foreign policies of the Empire. This new 
co-ordination and co-operation of sovereign States is a 
most hopefui object lesson in the peaceful adjustment 
of international disputes. 

Readers of this magazine have already been made 
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aware of the Academy of International Law which met 
through the last summer in the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague. In the present number there is an account of 
the meetings of the Interparliamentary Union, held in 
Copenhagen in the month of August. Those are hope- 
ful facts of contemporary Europe. 

Lloyd George, to whom we must give credit for know- 
ing something of European affairs, has recently been in 
our midst. 
very large crowd in the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, he confessed that the commission of the trus- 
tees for civilization does not come from kings; it does 


In his farewell speech delivered before a 


not come from rulers or princes; it does not come from 
senates or parliaments or councils.” In his judgment, 
“It comes from on high.” We do not argue this theory 
of divine right. The thing to which we should espe- 
cially call attention is that in this same address the dis- 
tinguished gentleman announced that the real problem 
facing Europe is the reliance in those lands upon physi- 
eal force. In his judgment, the remedy for Europe’s 
ills is “give Europe the conviction that right is supreme 
over force.” If Mr. Lloyd George believes that to be 
the “remedy,” it is reasonable to assume that there are 
other people in Europe with the same belief. We know 
that there are such people. There are many of them. 
No man knows just now by what methods the peace 
Portland 
and Boufflers arranged the Treaty of Ryswick rather 
As a result of 


of Europe is to be most effectively advanced. 


casually under the apple trees of Hal. 
the conversations of these two men, in 1697, decided 
changes followed in the relations between France on the 
one side, and England, The Netherlands, and Spain on 
the other, affecting vast territories even in America. 
Similar conversations, which may be left for historians 
a century hence to record, may decide the fate of Eu- 
rope for the next generation. 

The Acad- 


Interparliamentary 


In Europe the will to peace is not dead. 
International Law, the 
Union, the League of Nations are palpable evidence of 


emy of 


this fact. The men who are engaged in the business of 
conducting foreign policies in Europe are not criminals ; 
furthermore, they are not in need of advice from Amer- 
ica. They know their business far better than we can 
tell them. 
they are perfectly familiar with the success of enlight- 


They will yet work out their problems, for 
ened policies in times of peace. Every statesman of 
Europe knows, for example, that England’s greatest 
soldier and master of continental affairs, Wellington, 
had France at his mercy in the month of August, 1815. 
Furthermore, Wellington was at the height of his power 
at that time. 
crushing terms should be imposed upon France. Even 
Lord Liverpool, the British Prime Minister, thought it 
would be good politics to take a few trophies from the 


Prussians and Germans believed that 
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enemy; but Wellington pointed out that the real objects 
for which England had waged war for more than twenty 
years were not trophies. Wellington believed that the 
aims were “to obtain peace for themselves and their 
people, and to have the power of reducing their over- 
grown military establishments, and the leisure to attend 
to the internal concerns of their several nations, and to 
improve the situation of their people. We ought 
to continue to keep our great hope, the general peace 
and tranquillity of the world, in our view, and shape our 
affairs so as to provide for it.” Replying to this letter, 
Castlereagh also wrote to the Prime Minister, in which 
he said: “It is not our business to collect trophies, but 
to try if we can to bring back the world to peaceful 
habits.” The work of Wellington and Castlereagh has 
not been forgotten. European statesmen are still quite 
aware that the true objects of European statesmanship 
must be “the genuine peace and tranquillity of the 
world.” 

We close these observations with a quotation from a 
recent editorial in the London Times: “Let all parties 
bear in mind that, in the long run, peace is not only the 
first interest of this nation or of that nation, but the 
sovereign interest of all.” 





THE SECRET OF EUROPEAN 
PEACE 


HE sToRY of the Hungarian loan should afford an 
"hile to the inquiring American, whose 
vision of the European situation can hardly have been 
clarified by the dicta of returning Senators, Representa- 
tives, bankers, business men, and tourists, who have 
“done” Europe in six weeks, and see nothing for it but 
war, prosperity, starvation, chaos, order, the League of 
Nations, the destruction of the League of Nations, and 
so on and so forth. The secret of European peace lies 
in good will and co-operation as between the nations 
dwelling on the European continent. There is no other 
way. 

How this may come to pass is shown very clearly by 
the story of Hungarian-Little Entente relations. Feel- 
ing between the ancient Magyar kingdom and the neigh- 
boring Succession States ran very high. On the one 
hand was to be found the not unnatural resentment and 
contempt of an old, proud, and highly civilized race for 
those whom it had been in the habit of considering, 
rightly or wrongly, inferior, and whom it saw in pos- 
session of territory not only of the utmost economic 
value, but with which it was historically and tradition- 
ally associated. On the other, there was a distinct sense 
of fear among newly constituted and not too well con- 
solidated régimes, whose jealousy of the Magyar was 
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also an hereditary possession. Hungary and the Little 
Entente were definitely at swords’ points; propaganda 
raged, especially in the United States; the frontiers, 
almost constantly closed to traffic, were the scene of 
frequent and bloody clashes between the Hungarian and 
the neighboring frontier guards. Suddenly the scene 
has changed. All is now—officially, at any rate—peace 
and good will. Why? 

Quite definitely both Hungary and the Succession 
States have been brought to a realization of their eco- 
nomic interdependence. The moment came when Hun- 
gary, on the point of collapse, was obliged to seek help 
abroad. Not long after, certain of the Succession States, 
none of whom can be regarded as, economically or finan- 
cially speaking, entirely stable, found it necessary to 
consider the question of foreign help. Under the pres- 
sure of a common need, it was easy to persuade the 
warring elements of the necessity for peaceful co-oper- 
ation as a matter of self-preservation. Negotiations 
were entered upon, and it has been found possible to 
arrive at some sort of an agreement making for peace 
and sound economic relations between the Little En- 
tente and its bugbear, Hungary. 

The important feature of this story is that no League 
of Nations, no American intervention, could have 
ameliorated the situation without a prior understand- 
ing, a@ prior co-operation among the nations concerned, 
arrived at by themselves. In the same way nothing can 
be done for the larger powers of Europe, either by the 
United States or by any League of Nations, until they 
have settled their differences and agreed on some form 
of co-operation among themselves. Happily, the Depart- 
ment of State realizes this quite clearly and understands 
perfectly, as Great Britain, for instance, understood in 
the case of Hungary, that an attempt at intervention, 
which at this juncture would probably have to be forced 
on one or another of the differing States, could only 
result in the dragging of the United States into a futile 
conflict, ending almost certainly in open war. 

It has been said, occasionally with bitterness, that all 
Europe wants of the United States is her money. As it 
happens, that is perfectly true. All the United States 
can give to Europe, in the friendliest manner, is her 
money. Any attempt to impose American ideals and 
civilization upon Europe, whose development has for 
obvious reasons not been along entirely parallel lines, 
must end in general disaster at this juncture. But, as 


the present Adminisiration knows and acknowledges, 
the investment of money in a peaceful Europe, whose 
States have turned their energies toward co-operation 
in the matter of reconstruction, would be no unprofit- 
able thing for American capital, and at the same time 
provide a necessary element for reconstruction. 

Until, however, the pressure of general need softens 
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hearts, and some attempt at an understanding devoid 
of revenge, hypocrisy, and greed is made by the Euro- 
pean powers, Americans can but watch and wait with 
what sympathy they can muster. A well-known precept 
of the Society of Jesus teaches that it is useless to at- 
tempt to convince a man until he is ready to be con- 
vinced. In the same way, it is useless for the United 
States to attempt to bring peace to Europe until the 
Europeans are ready for peace. And the signs do not 
point that way yet. 

Meanwhile there will be greater misery in Europe; 
there will be more disorganization; there may be start- 
ling changes in its political geography. These things 
have been and may be again. A certain amount of this 
disturbance may be re-echoed in other parts of the 
world. It is almost certain that some economic re- 
orientation will have to be visualized in the United 
States, for instance. But the necessity for such a re- 
orientation is not a consequence of the war; on the con- 
trary, the war was a consequence of the necessity. The 
collapse of the old order was a result of its elements of 
internal unsoundness. It fell in just as Imperial Rome 
fell in. 

When this is understood it will readily be seen that 
nothing could be more unhappy for Europe than a 
premature intervention on the part of America. To 
remain inactive is contrary to one of the deepest in- 
stincts of the American, who is in the habit of “doing 
something about it.” Nevertheless, at this moment, 
abstention from ill-advised and hasty action is the 
greatest service America can render to Europe. 





ORGANIZING THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


HE ImpERIAL CONFERENCE, with which must be 

included its little sister, the Imperial Economic 
Conference, promises to be the most momentous of its 
kind in the history of the British Empire. Signs and 
portents are not wanting to show that the popular mind 
in Great Britain is turning to the overseas dominions 
more and more as the solution of British economic and 
political difficulties. The dominions are no longer a 
vague subject for self-congratulatory patriotism, but 
part sovereign States upon whose existence, as an inte- 
gral part of the British Commonwealth, the mother 
country must increasingly depend. 

Great Britain realizes that, from the economic point 
of view, the European situation promises nothing for 
an indefinite time to come. The idea that a return of 
British prosperity depends upon German economic re- 
covery is rapidly disappearing as it is understood more 
clearly that a restored Germany must pay reparations, 
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and that her payment of reparations depends upon her 
export surplus. With the exception of a possible (but 
most improbable) Russia, there is but one country in 
Europe whose tariff barriers have not so far been made 
prohibitive, and that country is Great Britain. The 
picture of German exports flooding the British markets, 
both at home and abroad, is hardly pleasing to an al- 
ready depressed people. 

Nor is this all. British efforts to re-establish her 
credit and bring sterling to par have made it possible 
for French and Belgian manufacturers, whose produc- 
ing costs are paid in a depreciated currency, to place 
their goods successfully on the British market. The 
results, especially in the textile industry, have been very 
nearly disastrous to British manufacturers, and the 
north of England, that former stronghold of free trade, 
is clamouring for protection. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising to 
find dominion premiers again suggesting imperial pref- 
erence, but this time to a sympathetic audience. At the 
same time, in more than one recent speech, Mr. Bald- 
win, who is not without the courage of common sense, 
has clearly stated that the fiscal policy of the country 
must be changed to meet changed conditions. The 
British Premier’s conviction is so strong on this point 
that he is willing to ask a vote of confidence from the 
country by way of a general election. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Baldwin has heard the cry from the north. 

Undoubtedly a changed fiscal policy on the part of 
Great. Britain, including protection and imperial pref- 
erence, would necessitate a great deal of readjustment 
on the part of the country. Economically it would 
mean a setting of teeth and a tightening of belts pre- 
paratory to a long and painful struggle. Politically it 
would mean a much more closely organized confedera- 
tion of the nations within the British Commonwealth. 

That this is clearly appreciated is shown by the trend 
of the discussions at the Imperial Conference. Immi- 
gration, imperial currency, communications, and for- 
eign policy, as well as fiscal adjustments, have all been 
considered more extensively than ever before. The con- 
ference has received more serious attention from the 
press than ever before, and, it must be admitted, the 
dominion representatives have taken a more decisive 
stand than at any previous conference. 

Under no circumstances would it be possible, of 
course, for Great Britain to withdraw entirely from 
active participation in European affairs. It is inter- 
esting to observe that nothing disturbs the majority of 
European States more than the thought of such a with- 
drawal. But it is possible for Britain to base her par- 
ticipation on a different foundation, and, from all indi- 
cations, it would appear that this is what she is prepar- 
ing to do. 
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AS TO OUR LENDING MONEY TO 
EUROPE 
CTOBER witnessed the celebration of two interesting 
O anniversaries: one the first anniversary of the 
Fascisti revolution in Cremona, Italy, and the other the 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Italian celebration consisted of receptions in the 
town halls, reviews of the militia, and various other 
forms of demonstration throughout Italy. Signor Mus- 
solini appeared at Milan wearing a black shirt. Indeed, 
the principal square of the city was packed with “black 
shirts” who frantically cheered the Premier when he 
appeared on the balcony to address the crowd. Mr. 
Mussolini pointed out that the Fascismo had strength- 
ened she monarchy, brought a new prestige to the army, 
and shown to the rest of the world the new power that 
is Italy. He announced that if it is necessary the Fas- 
cisti are ready to fight again the hardest battle in order 
to defend their power. Referring to the crisis resulting 
from the Janina murder, he pointed out that “Italy had 
passed through the most interesting and the most im- 
portant experience” in its history. “For the first time 
in Italian political life, Italy had accomplished an act 
of absolute independence, having the courage to deny 
the competence of the Areopagus at Geneva, which is a 
species of insurance premium taken out by the nations 
established in power against the proletariat nations.” 
He pointed out that if the League of Nations had in- 
sisted upon interfering with the Italian program in 
Corfu the Italian armies would have marched. His con- 
cluding words are worth quoting. He said: “If tomor- 
row’s sacrifices should be graver than yesterday’s, would 
you undertake them? If I would ask what should be 
described as the sublimest proof of discipline, would you 
give this proof? If tomorrow, I would give the signal 
of alarm which decides the destinies of nations, would 
you answer my appeals?” ‘To all of which the crowd 
cried, “Yes, we swear it; we swear it; Fiume! Fiume!” 

In Czechoslovakia, President Thomas G. Masoryk, in 
honor of the fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic, decorated General Pelle, French organizer of 
the Czech army, and afterward addressed the minister 
and the diplomatic corps. The next day Dr. Eduard 
Benés called attention to the strengthened prestige of 
the Little Entente and to the increased good will be- 
tween France, Great Britain, and Czechoslovakia. The 


essential fact, however, seems to be that there has been 
recently arranged a Franco-Czech military accord, if 
not alliance. 

There is about these celebrations an atmosphere of 
old-time emphasis upon the force of arms that lends 
pith to the inquiry, Why should America lend money 
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to governments, the prime interest of whom is to build 
up larger and larger fighting machines ? 





THE LEAGUE’S NARROW ESCAPE 


NE IS LED to wonder what would have happened 

had the Greek batteries at Corfu fired upon the 
Italian ships as they were bombarding the Greek fort- 
ress. Had such action taken place, it would be difficult 
not to grant that between Italy and Greece there would 
have existed “a state of war.” In any event, suppose 
that war had been declared. Both nations would have 
been guilty of violating article 12 of the Covenant, for 
both, members of the League, had agreed to submit 
“any dispute likely to lead to a rupture . . . either 
to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council . . 
no case to resort to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or a report by the Council.” 
Both nations would have violated this agreement. As 
it was, Italy did violate it. 

Had the United States been a party to the League of 
Nations at the time, we should have been morally bound 
to go to war. This is clear when we turn our attention 
to the first paragraph of article 16 of the Covenant. It 


~ 


reads: “Should any member of the League resort to 
war in disregard of its covenants under articles 12, 13, 
or 15, it shall tpso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against the other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or financial relations, the pro- 
hibition of all intercourse between their nationals and 
the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the 
prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal in- 
tercourse between the nationals of the covenant-break- 
ing State and the nationals of any other State, whether 
a member of the League or not.” The next paragraph 
of the same article points out the duty of the Council 
in such case to recommend to the several governments 
concerned what effective “military, naval, or air force 
the members of the League shall severally contribute to 
the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of 
the League.” To make doubly sure, the framers of this 
Covenant, evidently afraid that there might be some 
misunderstanding, went on to say in the next para- 
graph: “The members of the League agree, further, 
that they will mutually support one another in the 
financial and economic measures which are taken under 
this article, in order to minimize the loss and incon- 
venience resulting from the above measures, and that 
they will mutually support one another in resisting any 
special measures aimed at one of their number by the 
covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through their territory 
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to the forces of any of the members of the League which 
are co-operating to protect the covenants of the League.” 

Thus, had we been members of the League at the time 
of the attack upon Corfu and under the circumstances 
we mention, our duty would have been perfectly clear. 
We should have had to act “immediately,” for we should 
have had to recognize that Italy had “committed an act 
of war” against all members of the League, which would 
have included the United States, and we should have 
had to “undertake immediately to subject” Italy to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations which Italy 
might wish to carry on, say with Great Britain, or Can- 
ada, or Mexico, or other State whether a member of the 
League or not; and if the Council had recommended 
that the United States send its fleet to the Adriatic, we 
should have been bound to comply. 

It does not suffice to say that we should have done 
none of these things. We should probably have done 
none of them. But, as Sir Herbert Stephen, a promi- 
nent English lawyer, writing in a recent number of the 
London Times, and referring to this same danger in 
the case of Great Britain, says: “But by not doing it 
we should have broken the Covenant, which is an essen- 
tial part of the Treaty of Versailles, and I entirely 
agree with Viscount Grey’s opinion of the sanctity of 
treaties. There may be people who do not consider this 
state of things dangerous. I think it so dangerous that 
I believe it the wisest thing this country could do would 
be to give notice under article 12 of our intention to 
withdraw from the League in October, 1925.” 

The position of countries signatory to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is here set forth with perfect 
clarity and truth. “Not only,” as Mr. Frank Simonds 
says in the November issue of the American Review of 
Reviews, “can the League not prevent war,” but, had 
the League been taken seriously under the circumstances 
which we have here indicated, it would have meant war 
for the United States and for the rest of the nations 
members of the League. This fact seems to justify the 
position consistently taken by the ApvocaTE oF PEACE 
that the League of Nations is not only contrary to the 
teachings of history, but also a menace to the peace of 
the world. 

Evidently it is not safe to argue that had the United 
States been a member of the League the Covenant would 
long since have been amended to avoid just such dan- 
gerous situations. When the Juridical Committee of 
the Fourth Assembly proposed a resolution interpreting 
article X, the Assembly was not able formally to adopt 
the resolution because, according to the official record, 
“Out of forty-three voting, twenty-nine voted for the 
resolution, one (Persia) voted against, and thirteen ab- 
stained.” Thus the resolution failed. For the good of 
America, therefore, for the good of the League that is 
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to be, for the sake of international peace, it is well that 
these United States form no part of the League of 
Nations. 





THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION 


NY ONE doubting the vitality of the English-speak- 
Aine Union will change his mind if he drops in at 
the headquarters at No. 1 Charing Cross, facing Trafal- 
gar Square, London. He will find there most of the 
comforts of a modern club, an efficient personnel, and 
a variety of services. There is what they call the Com- 
mon Interests Committee, which provides guides for 
American members to various places of interest around 
London. Should one be interested in farming and gar- 
dening, the committee can arrange visits to experi- 
mental departments of the agricultural training col- 
leges, showing one how the English conduct their small 
stock farming, raise their goats, develop their bees and 
poultry. Members interested in embroidery, book-bind- 
ing, wood-carving, can get in touch through this com- 
mittee with the societies of England dealing with these 
and other crafts. With the aid of this committee, social 
workers can learn of the non-party political activities 
of Britain, study the position of women in the profes- 
sions and in industry, learn of England’s work for pub- 
lic health, for juvenile offenders, for maternity and 
child welfare. Many educational organizations of Eng- 
land have placed their facilities at the service of this 
committee and of those whom the committee aim to 
serve. There is an intimate co-operation between this 
committee and the American University Union in Eu- 
rope. The committee is promoting the interchange of 
teachers between British and American schools. 

Thus the English-speaking Union does increase the 
knowledge of one another among English-speaking peo- 
ples. The visitor there will soon learn that there is no 
plan to promote formal alliances, to influence govern- 
ments, or to dabble in politics. The Union is achieving 
a finer fellowship and understanding among its mem- 
bers, and the membership is open both to British sub- 
jects and to citizens of the United States of America. 
It is non-partisan, non-sectarian, open to men and 
women alike. It assumes that every member’s first duty 
is to the land of his birth or adoption. 

The Union advertises among its practical objects the 
effort to make the English-speaking peoples better 
known to each other. They go about this business by 
promoting interchanges of representative speakers; by 
correspondence and the printed word; by arranging for 
the interchange of university professors and students; 
by correlating, so far as possible, ideas and methods of 
education ; by promoting trade and commerce; by sport- 
ing contests; and by other means calculated to remove 
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misunderstanding. To these ends they are establishing 
branches throughout the British Empire with a view to 
promoting the friendship of the English-speaking peo- 
ple. They lend their aid to the joint celebration of such 
festivals as Washington’s Birthday, Shakespeare’s Birth- 
day, Empire Day, American Memorial Day, Magna 
Charta Day, American Independence Day, Armistice 
Day, American Thanksgiving Day. 

They publish monthly a magazine, The Landmark, 
fully illustrated, and sent to every member. It is a 
high-class periodical. 

The English-speaking Union of the British Empire 
is a going concern. The president is the Earl of Bal- 
four, Knight of the Garter. It counts among its vice- 
presidents a large percentage of the most noted persons 
of England. The president of the Common Interests 
Committee is the Viscountess Bryce. The Central Com- 
mittee includes another long list, headed by the Hon. 
J. J. Astor, and the Earl of Beauchamp. Founded on 
the Fourth of July, 1918, it has conducted a memorial 
service in Westminster Abbey for the officials of the 
United States Army and Navy who fell in the war; 
presented an illuminated address to the people of the 
United States, signed by the Lord Mayors of the chief 
centers of the British Isles, an address which was pre- 
sented to the American Ambassador ; made possible Vis- 
count Rothermere’s gift of $100,000 for the foundation 
of a chair of American History at Oxford University; 
and extended hospitality and special introductions to 
thousands of English-speaking people from this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The members’ creed of the English-speaking Union 
of the British Empire seems to be justified by its works. 
The creed is as follows: 

“Believing that the peace of the world and the prog- 
ress of mankind can be largely helped by the unity and 
purpose of the English-speaking democracies, we pledge 
ourselves to promote by every means within our power 


a good understanding between the peoples of the United 
States of America and the British Commonwealth.” 





NE OF the strangest phenomena in the psychology 
O of the human race is the readiness with which its 
intellectuals recognize the horror and futility of war 
and the little impression their views seem to make on 
the mass of the people. 

One of the greatest living writers, Anatole France, 
expresses the intellectual vision of war most admirably 
in the following passage taken from “The Revolt of the 
Angels,” which was written before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1914: 


“War and romanticism, what fearful plagues! And 


how pitiful it is to see people cherish a furious, childish, 
love for drums and rifles. They do not understand that 
war, which formed the hearts and founded the cities of 
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ignorant and barbaric man, brings to the victor himself 
nothing but ruin and misery and is only a stupid and 
horrible crime, now that peoples are linked by a com- 
munity of arts, sciences, and trade. Mad Europeans 
who plan a mutual devouring when the same civilization 
envelops and unites them !” 

Could anything be truer today—and yet can it truly 
be said that one rifle has been discarded, one shell aban- 
doned, because of the intellectual disapprobation of the 
world’s greatest minds? 

Nevertheless, when Parliaments have crumbled and 
statesmen are in their graves, thoughts such as the 
above, thrown like a stone into the deep pool of human 
consciousness, spread their ripples across the world. 
Three centuries ago peace was not recognized as a hu- 
man necessity. Today this fact is beginning to be ad- 
mitted everywhere ; tomorrow it will be acted upon ; and 
the day after it will become an established and undis- 
puted institution. 





rk, ZANGWILL may be right—the World War may 
M not have been “a war to end peace.” There can 
be no doubt that it ended it. It may be that all of our 
virtues “can be told in six hours” and that our “faults 
can be told in three.” If so, neither bulks impressively. 
And yet to have twice as many virtues as faults is not 
so bad. We are inclined to agree with Mr. Zangwill 
that “there are more cranks to the square mile in the 
United States than in any other country in the world.” 
If there is any exception, we may suggest that possibly 
it is London. We confess that it hurts to have him say 
that “there is very little honor, justice, or dignity in 
this country compared to England,” for our cousins of 
England have not always escaped criticisms for imping- 
ing upon the code of one or all three of these. Ramsay 
Macdonald has been known to speak upon these delicate 
matters. Some of the behavior in Hyde Park of a Sun- 
day afternoon—but why say these things? Yet when 
the gentleman says that we are “less efficient,” and that 
New Yorkers are “lazy,” we are just simply paralyzed 
into silence. After that we are inclined to believe 


meekly anything the distinguished gentleman says. He 
finds us “inconsequential” and “vulgar.” We think 


“without acting and act without thinking.” We haven’t 
any “sense of shame.” But if we are “the best half- 
educated people in the world,” and Mr. Zangwill admits 
it, that is hopeful. Thanks. But where can six hours 
full of virtues be scraped together, if these things be 
true? O hum! 





1k GILBERT Morray, President of the League of 
Nations Union of Great Britain, and League dele- 
gate from South Africa, tactlessly presented to the As- 
sembly at Geneva, on September 22 last, a petition from 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, asking 
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for some settlement of the reparations problem and its 
attendant difficulties, with a view to European peace. 

The Federation represents some twenty million work- 
ers, who, as Sir Gilbert Murray all too truthfully re- 
marked, had never before shown any sign of confidence 
in the League. The delegate from South Africa felt 
that they were entitled to a hearing. 

On this basis Sir Gilbert Murray made a moving, and 
sometimes tragic, speech, pointing out the futility of 
all that the League had done during the past four years, 
in view of its utter supineness before the reparations 
problem and the steady drift of Europe toward chaos. 
His remarks amounted to a candid admission that, in 
view of the attitude of the governments concerned, the 
League could do nothing, and in the face of the tre- 
mendous crisis which Europe is now undergoing the 
League is helpless. No one answered his appeal or his 
criticisms. 

What the twenty million workers now think of the 
League as an institution for saving democracy, meaning 
the people of the world, from the misery and want which 
are always the lot of the plain citizen when governments 
cannot agree, is another question. 





ouTH AMERICAN Srates have their workers for 
S peace. It is comforting to see Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile trying to work out their problems in the 
spirit of the Washington Conference. Furthermore, the 
people of South America appreciate their peace workers. 
At the fourth session of the International Conference 
of American States held at Santiago April 12 last, the 
following resolution was passed : 


“Resolved: To countenance the initiative of conti- 
nental co-operation of the governments of America to- 
ward the erection of monuments at Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Montevideo to honor the illustrious 
memory of Dr. Roque Saenz Pea, Dr. Ruy Barbosa, 
and Dr. Gonzalo Ramirez, whose lives were consecrated 
to the preaching of peace between nations and of respect 
for international law and justice.” 





HERE is a degree of encouragement in the sugges- 

tion of the Belgian Foreign Office that the Belgian 
reparation plan be referred to the Interallied Repara- 
tions Commission as a step toward the settlement of 
German reparations. The encouragement lies in the 
fact that the British, the Italian, and the French gov- 
ernments have approved the suggestion. Any plan that 
is supported by France and Germany at this. time of 
human history is particularly welcome. The hopeful- 
ness of this is not diminished by the reports from a 
number of places in the Ruhr that the German people 
in that section are returning to work. 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 


HELD FROM THE 13TH TO THE 18TH OF AUGUST, 
1923, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


go TWENTY-FIRST CONFERENCE of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, which met in Copenhagen August 
13 to August 18, stands out somewhat as an oasis in the 
desert of contemporary Europe. 

Twenty-six parliaments were represented by 430 dele- 
gates. While Canada, Chile, Greece, and Turkey were 
unable to send representatives this year, there were for 
the first time delegates from Ireland, Iceland, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. Rumania and Czechoslovakia, only in- 
formally represented at Vienna a year before, were able 
this year to send important delegations. The list of 
countries represented follows: Germany, United States 
of America, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Spain, Esthonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Dutch India, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Norway, Holland, Poland, Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 

The delegates from the American Congress, six Sen- 
ators and four Representatives, with their seven ladies 
and five secretaries, were as follows: Senator William 
B. McKinley, of Illinois, president of the American 
group; Senator and Mrs. Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona; 
Senator Claud A. Swanson, of Virginia; Senator and 
Mrs. J. W. Harrold, of Oklahoma; Senator Thomas 
Sterling, of South Dakota, and his secretary, Mr. J. M. 
Otterness; Senator and Mrs. Joe T. Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas; Representative Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, 
and his niece, Miss Grace Burton; Representative Carl 
R. Childblom, of Illinois; Representative and Mrs. An- 
drew T. Montague, of Virginia; Representative and 
Mrs. John T. Raker, of California; the Hon. George T. 
Buckingham, of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Henry I. Green, 
of Urbana, Illinois; Mr. Leo Pasbolsky, of Washington, 
D. C.; and Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, executive secretary 
of the group, 613 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. ; 
total, 22. Senator McKinley and Representative Bur- 
ton are members of the Council, the latter being also a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Bureau. 
Senator Robinson was chosen one of the vice-presidents 
of the conference. 


GUESTS OF THE DANISH GROUP 


The Danish group, under the direction of its presi- 
dent and its very efficient secretary, M. N. Lauesgaard, 
left no stone unturned to make the work of the confer- 
ence profitable and pleasurable. The sessions of the 
conference were held in the chamber of the lower house 
of the Parliament. Every detail had been carefully and 
thoughtfully worked out. Pasters for the baggage of 
the visiting delegates, furnished to all prior to their 
arrival in Denmark, obviated all difficulties with the 
custom officials at the borders; indeed most of the dele- 
gations were met at the border personally by representa- 
tives of the Danish Parliament. Every delegate was 
furnished with a free pass over the railroads of Den- 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION MEETING IN THE CHAMBER OF THE LOWER HOUSE (FOLKETHING) OF 
THE DANISH PARLIAMENT 


It was in this chamber that the plenary sessions of the Twenty-first Conference were held. 
On the floor, second row, are Senator McKinley and Representative 


is Baron Adelswiird; sitting is Doctor Lange. 
Burton. 


mark, good for sixteen days. The offices of the confer- 
ence, on the same floor as the meeting place, furnished 
every possible aid. The secretaries in charge had been 
chosen with reference not only to their general efficiency, 
but also to their familiarity with languages. The result 
was that whatever language a delegate was confined to 
his inquiries and difficulties were readily adjusted. 
Postal, telegraph and telephone offices were provided, a 
bureau of exchange was opened, and the Touring Club 
of Denmark was on hand to aid the delegates with all 
problems effecting transportation. The restaurant of 
the Parliament was opened for the use of the visitors. 
The Parliament baths and barbers were available. Each 
of the groups was provided with a private room for 
meetings and special receptions. In place of the usual 
badge, each member was furnished with a “carte de 
légitimation,” which proved to be an open sesame in 
many and otherwise difficult situations. All the dele- 
gations expressed with enthusiasm their appreciation of 


At the desk, standing, 


the care and ability with which the Danish Parliamen- 
tarians had arranged for the expedition of the business 
of the conference and the comfort of the guests. 


THE OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


The bureau of the conference opened at 1 o’clock, 
Sunday, August 12. The Executive Committee of the 
Union, together with a number of special commissions, 
held meetings Monday, August 13. The Council met 
Tuesday, August 14. The rest of the program was as 
follows: 


Wednesday, August 15: 


10 :00—Opening session of the conference. 

1:00—Meeting of the Council. 

3 :00—Second plenary session. 

8 :00—Reception and soiree at the City Hall, under the 
auspices of the city of Copenhagen. 
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Thursday, August 16: 
9 :00—Third plenary session. 
12 :00—Luncheon at the Parliament, given by the Dan- 
ish Government. 

:30—Fourth plenary session. 

:00—Reception to the members of the conference, 
with their ladies, by their Majesties the King 
and Queen of Denmark, in the gardens of the 
palace, known as the Palais d’Amalienborg. 

8 :00—Grand féte at Tivoli, which is the famous pleas- 

ure resort of the city. 


~~ 


Friday, August 17: 


10 :00—Fifth plenary session. 

3 :00—Closing plenary session. 

8:00—Grand banquet held in the Paladsteatret, given 
by the Danish group. 


Saturday, August 18: 


Meetings of the commissions. 
An excursion organized by the Minister of Agriculture. 


It should be added that, consonant with the mourning 
because of the recent death of President Harding, the 
American group received every possible courtesy both 
from our Consul General, Mr. Marion T. Letcher, as- 
sisted by Mrs. and Miss Letcher, and from our versatile 
Minister, Dr. John D. Prince, and Mrs. Prince. 


THE CONFERENCE 


The first plenary session of the conference was called 
to order by M. le baron Adelswird, of the Swedish Sen- 
ate, president of the Council of the Interparliamentary 
Union. Upon his proposal, the assembly elected as the 
presiding officer of the conference M. le Dr. Moltesen, 
president of the Danish group. In his opening address, 
Dr. Moltesen called attention to the significance of 26 
groups of parliamentarians meeting for the discussion 
of most serious questions with dignity and courtesy. 
He expressed the opinion that such a gathering fur- 
nished an illustration of the fact that it is possible to 
establish collaboration between the nations. M. Neer- 
gaard, president of the Danish Council, welcomed the 
delegates in the name of the Danish Government. 

While the main problems which occupied the atten- 
tion of the conference were disarmament, the rights of 
minorities, and reparations and allied debts, there was 
a tendency to soft pedal those aspects of these problems 
calculated to give rise to unfriendly divisions of senti- 
ment; in fact, it is a policy in these conferences not to 
consider matters of acute current political nature. 
Hence the question of reparations and interallied debts 
was not discussed in its political aspects. 

One attending these conferences and capable of seeing 
underneath the surface of things is impressed by the 
skill with which those in authority are able to keep from 
the center of the discussions those bristling matters, 
which if allowed to go too far might easily result in a 
rupture of the Union. Credit for this skill is usually 
due not only to the presiding officer, but to Dr. Chris- 
tian Lange, the Secretary General of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. It should be added that the American 
group, under the tactful direction of Senator McKinley 





THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Standing: Dr. Christian L. Lange, Secretary-General of 
the Union; Mr. Levy Winter, of Czechoslovakia; and Dr. 
Leopold Bossier, assistant to Dr. Lange. 

Sitting: Count Albert Apponyi, of Hungary; Baron Adels- 
wiird, President of the Council; and Representative Burton. 
M. Ferdinand Buisson, of France, was unable to be present. 


and the trained hand of Representative Burton, was 
able on more than one occasion to help the conference 
over a difficult situation. 

The conference, like all conferences, is not above crit- 
icism. It would be unreasonable to expect that 430 
parliamentarians, representing 26 distinct nationalities, 
could meet for three days, discussing questions related 
to war and peace, and agree with unanimity upon all 
questions. A conference of such a nature naturally 
gives rise to disappointments, and in some cases heart- 
burn. Many of the conferees, for example, strongly be- 
lieved in the League of Nations as the hope of the 
world; others took no stock in that instrument. Some 
looked upon the parliamentary control of foreign policy 
from one angle; others from different, indeed, from a 
variety of angles. The same divergencies of opinion 
were found when the question of colonial mandates was 
raised. Strangely enough, there was less difference of 
opinion upon the problems of disarmament. The dis- 
cussion over the rights and duties of national minori- 
ties developed no little heated discussion, and the reso- 
lution relating to that subject was passed by a very nar- 
row margin. Naturally, when the problem of economic 
and financial questions was put before the conference, 
and it was proposed to advocate the principle of free 
trade for all the nations, the American delegation itself 
was not exactly a unit. But there was no difference of 
opinion among the American delegates when it was pro- 
posed to treat reparations and interallied debts as a 
part of the same problem. They were against it. 

There were those who criticized the conference for 
the disproportionate amount of time taken up by the 
malcontents. Some were given to making use of the 
Union for the purpose of winning the support of this 
or that policy advocated by them m their home parlia- 
ments. It was not always clearly born in mind that the 
Union exists primarily for the purpose of uniting all 
the members of the world parliaments in the conviction 
that the establishment of peace between the nations by 
co-operative sincerity and intelligence is possible. 

The resolutions which follow, while self-explanatory, 
do not convey an adequate picture of the work of the 
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AT THE Home or JOHN DyYNELEY PRINCE, OuR ENvoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO DENMARK 


Standing: Leo Pasvolsky, Representative John T. Raker, Senator Henry F. Ashurst, J. M. Otterness, Representa- 
tive Carl R. Childblom, Senator William B. McKinley, Senator Joe T. Robinson, Minister Prince, Senator J. W. Harreld, 
Senator Claude A. Swanson, P. L. Cable, Senator Thomas Sterling, George T. Buckingham, Representative Andrew J. 


Montague, and Henry I. Green. 


Sitting: Mrs. Raker, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Prince, Mrs. Harreld, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Ashurst, and Mrs. 


Cable. 


conference. Most of these resolutions represent a com- 
promise, following earnest and sometimes heated dis- 
cussion. Few of them may be said to be satisfactory 
even to a minority of the conferees. They do represent 
the best that could be agreed upon at the time. In the 
main they are not bad. One accustomed to conferences 
will recognize that the work done in order to get even 
as far as these resolutions go is a desirable end in itself. 
To get that number of parliamentarians from such wide 
sections of the world together in the same room is most 
desirable. Every parliamentarian who attends these 
conferences will acknowledge the fructifying and edu- 
cational value of the experience. This is certainly true 
of every American congressman who has attended one 
of these conferences. 


FOUR PERMANENT COMMISSIONS 


There is a commission on economic and financial 
questions. As has been indicated, the task of this com- 
mission was not an easy one. Certain difficulties facing 
it are set forth elsewhere in these pages. Under the 


terms of its second resolution, the commission will be 
called upon to organize a limited committee for study of 
the case and of the means by which the Interparliamen- 
tary Union can co-operate for the adoption of measures 
calculated to improve the situation. The duty of ap- 
pointing this committee has been left to M. Treub and 
to M. le Baron Adelswird. 

There is a commission on juridical questions which 
has been set up under the resolution upon the parlia- 
mentary control of foreign affairs. The committee, as 
already formed, includes Senator Thomas Sterling, of 
the United States; Dr. H. Mataja, of Austria; Senator 
H. La Fontaine, of Belgium; Prof. William Molloff, of 
Bulgaria; Dr. P. Munch, of Denmark; Col. Maurice 
Alexander, of Great Britain, and Messrs. Gratz, Mo- 
winckel, Buzek, Dragomirescu, and Hallin, of Hungary, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania, and Sweden respectively. 
Senator La Fontaine, Vice-President of the Belgian 
Senate, has been chosen chairman of the committee. 
Already, since the conference at Copenhagen, this com- 
mittee has sent out to the various groups a questionnaire 
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calling for information upon the provisions of the re- 
spective national constitutions governing the declara- 
tion and the conclusion of war, the participation of 
parliament in the conclusion and ratification of treaties, 
upon the control by the parliament of foreign policies 
in general, and upon the methods of friendly composi- 
tion, arbitration, or judicial procedure in the case of 
international dispute. Study is already being extended 
to the rules, customs, and practices of parliaments in 
their committees of foreign affairs, publicity and the 
like. The committee has already tabulated information, 
under these various headings, for the United States, 
Italy, and Switzerland. The work will be extended. 
There is every reason for believing that at the next con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union there will be 
a body of fact with reference to the parliamentary con- 
trol of foreign policies which will be most useful. 

There is a commission on ethnical and colonial ques- 
tions, including mandates, made up of Baron Adels- 
wird, M. Van Kol, of Holland; Dr. Dernburg, of Ger- 
many; Sir B. Rees, of Great Britain, and a member of 
the French group. 

There is also a permanent commission on organiza- 
tion, the immediate work of which will be to study three 
questions, namely: The possible modifications of article 
10 of the Constitution ; second, the study of a suggested 
amendment to article 5 of the Constitution, with the 
view of defining the duties of the groups to carry out 
the resolutions of the conferences and the conduct of 
the conferences. The preparation of the work of this 
commission will be left to Messrs. La Fontaine, Baron 
Adelswird, and Merlin. 


THE WORK OF THE UNION 


It will be seen that the work of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union goes on encouragingly. When the Irish 
group will have been definitely organized, the Interpar- 
liamentary Union can be said to include all of the 
European parliaments. The Bureau of the Union is 
already taking steps to get the resolutions of the con- 
ference before the various parliaments. The activities 
of Dr. Lange are persistent and apparently indefati- 
gable. 

All of the members of the various parliaments are not 
eagerly intcrested in the Union. This is sometimes due 
to the fact that many of the parliamentarians are in 
office but a short time. Some are lacking in interna- 
tional vision. Others are fully engaged with their local 
problems. ‘There may be a few who do not believe in the 
aims of the Union, who may be fearful of its political 
possibilities. Of course, the fact is that the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is only a quasi-official body. Its discus- 
sions and findings are wholly unofficial. In the main, 
this is the source of its strength. Relieved of official re- 
sponsibility, the visiting parliamentarians are freer to 
express themselves than would be the case in a more 
official group. It is true that the difficulties incident to 
the variety of languages spoken limit, in a measure, the 
effectiveness of the conferences. This, however, is not 
wholly an unmixed evil, for many parliamentarians are 
led by this fact to extend their knowledge of languages 
other than their own. In any event, the travel, the new 
acquaintances, often ripening into friendships, the 
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greater familiarity with other peoples with their differ- 
ing ways, the deeper understanding of the political, 
economic, and industrial situations of other*lands, the 
give and take of such experiences, all such are educa- 
tional and helpful. The Interparliamentary Union has 
been, since 1889, a serviceable agency of the world. 
There is no reason to doubt that its service will increase 
through the coming years. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 
A 


The Parliamentary Control of Foreign Policy 


The XXIst Interparliamentary Conference, after hearing 
the report of Dr. H. Mataja, national councilor, former 
Secretary of State (Austria), on the Parliamentary Control 
of Foreign Policy, decides that a permanent committee on 
juridical questions shall be entrusted with the further study 
of this problem. 

The committee will present its report at the next confer- 
ence. 

B 


Colonial Mandates and the League of Nations 


Report by M. H. van Kol, member of the Upper Chamber of 
the States General (Netherlands). 


The XXIst Interparliamentary Conference registers its 
satisfaction at the institution of colonial mandates, whereby 
a new phase of colonial policy is inaugurated in accordance 
with the principles of the League of Nations Covenant. 

This conference most heartily approves the creation of 
the permanent commission, whose duty is to control the 
proper administration of mandates. 

Without entering in detail into possible reforms, this con- 
ference expresses the earnest hope that the mandatory 
powers may fulfill their “sacred mission of civilization,” and 
that the institution of colonial mandates may prove a pow- 
erful factor in the establishment of world solidarity and in 
the maintenance of peace. 

While approving the general principle of mandates, this 
conference decides to refer the question of possible improve- 
ments to the permanent committee of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union entrusted with the study of racial and colonial 
questions ; that it may prepare a report and draft resolutions 
to be submitted to a later conference. 


Cc 


Disarmament 


Reports by M. Munch (Denmark), former Minister of De- 
fense, and J. R. M. Butler, Esq., M. P. (Great Britain). 


I 


1. The XXIst Interparliamentary Conference recalls the 
resolutions voted by the conferences of the Union at Stock- 
holm and at Vienna, insists on the urgent necessity of a 
general reduction of armaments, immediately applicable to 
every nation and based on the principles of article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and begs the groups of 
the Union to take action with their respective governments 
in order to bring about the fulfillment of the wishes ex- 
pressed in the above-mentioned resolutions. 

2. The XXIst Conference notes with great satisfaction 
that the Third Assembly of the League of Nations drew 
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attention to the important results which might be obtained 
by regional agreements making for a reduction of arma- 
ments. 

The conference is of the opinion that, while it will not be 
possible for such regional agreements to provide for a re- 
duction of armaments beyond the limits laid down by the 
League of Nations (when such shall have been determined) ; 
nevertheless, the very existence of these regional reduction 
agreements may make a greater reduction limit possible. 


II 


The XXIst Interparliamentary Conference calls upon the 
Union to support any plan for a swift and drastic measure 
of disarmament, either by means of a treaty of mutual 
guarantee, supplemented, if necessary, by special agreements 
as to their application, but subordinate to the general 
treaty; or by the institution, on a reciprocal basis, of 
demilitarized zones on particularly dangerous frontiers, or 
by a combination of these methods, and asks the Executive 
Committee to nominate a special committee to organize an 
active campaign in all the parliaments of the world in favor 
of general and drastic disarmament by means of such trea- 
ties or by other methods. 

The following amendment, proposed by General Spears 
(Great Britain), was referred to the Executive Committee: 

“The conference asks the Executive Committee of the 
Union to nominate a special committee to examine the pres- 
ent situation in Europe, and especially the question of de- 
militarized zones. The conference wishes particularly to 
emphasize the importance which it attaches to the latter 
question, and begs the Council, if necessary, to hold an ex- 
traordinary sitting to consider the report of the committee. 

“The committee would also undertake to organize an ac- 
tive campaign in all the parliaments of the world in favor 
of general and drastic disarmament by means of treaties or 


by other methods.” 
D 


The Rights and Duties of National Minorities 


Report by Dr. P. Usteri, former Conseiller aux Etats (Switz- 
erland), in the name of the Committee on Racial and 
Colonial Questions. 

I 


In view of the desirability of bringing about the adop- 
tion, as principles recognized by international law and by 
the constitutional law of States with representative systems 
of government, of the fundamental rights and duties of 
minorities of race or religion, the XXIst Interparliamentary 
Conference asks the groups to lay before their respective 
governments the accompanying declaration of the rights and 
duties of minorities, and requests the Interparliamentary 
Bureau to transmit the said declaration to the League of 
Nations, with a view to the drafting of a general convention 
between the States, on the basis of the principles set forth 
in the declaration. 


Appendix to Sub-resolution No. I 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Minorities 


1. The States agree to grant to all their inhabitants full 
and complete protection of life and liberty, without distinc- 
tion of birth, nationality, language, race, or religion. 

Every inhabitant of a State shall be entitled to the free 
exercise, whether public or private, of any creed, religion, 
or belief, whose practices are not inconsistent with public 
order or public morals. 
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2. Every national of a State has the right to make a 
definite declaration before the appropriate authorities of 
that country, stating himself to be a member of the majority 
or of a racial, religious, or linguistic minority. This decla- 
ration must be made freely, without compulsion, and must 
not involve any harmful consequence whatsoever for the 
said national. 

3. ‘The fact of belonging to a minority of race, religion, 
or language does not in any way liberate a national of a 
State from the duties imposed by the constitution and laws 
of that State. 

4. On the other hand, the States agree to grant to all 
their nationals equality before the law and the enjoyment 
of the same political and civil rights, without distinction of 
race, language, or religion, in particular with respect to 
electoral rights and admission to public educational institu- 
tions, to government employments, functions of honors, in 
the exercise of professions and industries, and in the appli- 
vation of the agrarian laws. The State shall, in their polit- 
ical administration, take into account the state of feelings 
of nationals belonging to a minority, created by the fact of 
belonging to such minority, and shall seek to establish a 
system of government which shall give satisfaction to all 
their nationals. 

The institution of “paritative committees” will help to 
obtain this result. 

5. No restrictions shall be decreed against the free use 
by all nationals of a State of any language whatsoever, 
either in private or commercial intercourse, in religion, in 
the press, or any sort of publications, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding the existence of an official language, 
facilities shall be given to nationals whose language is other 
than the official language and one which is spoken by a con- 
siderable proportion of the population, to use that language. 
either orally or in writing, in the local boards, before the 
tribunals, or in their relations with the administration. 

6. Nationals of a State who belong to minorities of race, 
religion, or language shall enjoy the same treatment and the 
same guarantees in law and in fact as the other nationals 
of that State. In particular, they shall have the same right 
to found, manage, and control, at their own expense and 
without being subject to special conditions, charitable, re- 
ligious, social, and economic institutions, as well as schools 
and other educational establishments, with the right to use 
their own language and to exercise their religion freely 
therein. The possession and the free use of endowments or 
properties intended for the upkeep of their religious and 
educational institutions must be secured and, if necessary, 
restored. 

7. In public educational systems in towns and districts 
where there is a considerable proportion of nationals whose 
language is other than the official language, the government 
of a State shall provide adequate facilities to enable instruc- 
tion to be given to the children of such nationals in their 
own tongue. The legal status of schools of every standard, 
or of educational establishments maintained by corpora- 
tions, associations, or individuals belonging to a minority, 
shall be the same as that of similar schools or establish- 
ments maintained by corporations, associations, or individ- 
uals belonging to the majority. 

These stipulations shall not prevent the government from 
making the teaching of the official language of the State 
obligatory in the said schools, 
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In towns and districts where there is a considerable pro- 
portion of nationals belonging to minorities of race, religion, 
or language, those minorities shall be assured of a fair share 
in the enjoyment and application of the sums which may be 
provided out of the public funds under the State, municipal, 
or other budgets, for educational, religious, or charitable 
purposes. 

8. The States agree not only to recognize the fundamental 
principles set forth above, but also to adopt measures which 
shall ensure their execution. 


II 


The XXIst Interparliamentary Conference, in the interest 
of peace and good understanding between the majority and 
minorities in States with a mixed population, calls the atten- 
tion of the groups of those States to the services which 
might be rendered by paritative committees, composed of 
representatives of the majority and of one or more of the 
minorities, and adapted to the conditions and needs of the 
different countries, with a view to appeasing ill-feeling and 
helping to find a just solution to questions in dispute. 

The institution of such committees would, moreover, have 
the advantage of considerably decreasing the number of 
petitions presented to the League of Nations, in accordance 
with the treaties now in force, by nationals belonging to a 
minority. 

The conference resolves to transmit to all the groups of 
the Union the suggestions brought forward by M. Usteri, 
former Conseiller aux Etats (Switzerland), in order that 
they may serve as a basis for the activities of the groups in 
this matter. Y 


III 


In order to facilitate for the Council of the League of 
Nations the duties incumbent upon it as a result of the 
treaties now in force with regard to the minorities, the 
XXIst Interparliamentary Conference recommends the in- 
stitution of a permanent committee attached to the Council 
on minorities questions, on the following lines: 

1. The Council shall nominate a permanent committee 
composed of three members. 

2. Members of the committee must be specially versed in 
judicial and social questions. They cannot sit on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations nor hold any office in its Sec- 
retariat. 

3. The method of procedute now followed by the Secre- 
tariat shall be maintained, in particular with regard to the 
transmission of complaints to the States concerned. The 
documentation prepared by the Secretariat shall be trans- 
mitted to the permanent committee for examination and 
report to the Council. The committee may, if necessary, 
institute an inquiry on the spot. It shall submit its report 
on each case to the Council, together with a draft resolu- 
tion, as soon as possible. 

4. On the evidence of the report of the permanent com- 
mittee, the Council shall decide whether a complaint shall 
be considered to be unfounded or whether it shall give rise 
to a recommendation. 

5. The expenses of the committee shall be borne by the 
League of Nations. 

The conference instructs the Bureau to transmit the pres- 
ent resolutions to the League of Nations and to all the 
groups of the Union. 


EK 
Economic and Financial Questions 


(a) Report by M. Treub (Holland), former Minister of 
Finance. 
I 


Seeing that a return to normal economic relations is es- 
sential for the establishment of permanent peace, the res- 
toration of industry and commerce, the prevention of unem- 
ployment, and the decrease of the cost of living; seeing that, 
moreover, such relations are endangered in Europe, particu- 
larly in countries with a depreciated currency, by the many 
impediments placed in the way of the free circulation of 
goods, the XXIst Interparliamentary Conference proclaims 
the urgent necessity of a revision of every measure which, 
in an artificial and useless manner, prevents or restricts the 
import and export of produce and of raw material, and 
urges the groups of the Union to support the conclusion of 
commercial treaties placing the States concerned on an 
equal footing, in accordance with article 23 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, making for the protection of free- 
dom of communication and transit and for an equitable 
treatment of commerce. 

II 


The XXIst Interparliamentary Conference is of the opin- 
ion that every measure for the stabilization of exchanges 
will be unavailing so long as the nations have not set their 
finances in order. 

The conference, therefore, makes an urgent appeal to all 
the groups of the Union to take action within their respect- 
ive parliaments and with their respective governments in 
favor of a policy of fiscal reform, and in the first place by 
the balancing of their budgets. 

It considers that for this purpose it should be made pos- 
sible for States whose financial situation is too weak to 
allow of its restoration without foreign aid to obtain the 
necessary credits. 

The XXIst Conference instructs the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Financial Questions to institute a small com- 
mittee to study the ways and means by which the Union 
could co-operate in the adoption of useful measures for an 
improvement of the situation. 


(b) Report by Baron Adelswerd, Senator (Sweden). 
III 


This XXIst Conference notes that for many European 
States all measures for economic and financial reconstruc- 
tion will be unavailing so long as the serious problems of 
reparations, closely connected with those of interallied 
financial engagements, have not been equitably solved. 

Faithful to the fundamental principles of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, the conference asks the governments to 
hasten on the solution of the problem of reparations, for the 
restoration of peace in general, the rapid improvement of 
the various financial systems, and the rebirth of economic 
and social life in industry and production. 

The conference lays stress on the desirability of seeking 
the co-operation of an impartial international authority to 
examine and report upon the question, with a view to find- 
ing a prompt and final solution, and urgently calls upon the 
groups to take steps without delay with their respective 
governments to obtain the immediate execution of this reso- 
lution. 
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This resolution shall be transmitted by the Bureau to all 
the governments and to the League of Nations, and an ap- 
peal shall be made to public opinion in every country for 
support of the action taken by the groups. 


F 


Institution of an International Organization of Mutual Aid for 
Assistance to Peoples Stricken by Calamities 
Report by M. Pellizzari (Italy), in the name of M. Giovanni 
Ciraolo, Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. 


The XXIst Interparliamentary Conference, having dis- 
cussed the proposal of M. Ciraolo, Italian Senator, to found 
an “International Organization of Mutual Aid for Assist- 
ance to Peoples Stricken with Calamities,” approves the 
principle which it embodies, and which is inspired by a feel- 
ing of international solidarity, and asks the groups to sup- 
port the proposal before their respective parliaments and 
governments, as well as before the public opinion of their 
countries. 


G 


Amendment to Article 14, Section 4, of the Statutes 
Report by M. Henri La Fontaine, Belgian Senator. 


The following text was voted for the paragraph in ques- 
tion : 

“It (the Council) decides upon the agenda of the confer- 
ence and may itself propose resolutions. All draft resolu- 
tions to be laid before the conference are submitted to the 
Council. Any one of its members may move that the Coun- 
cil should propose to the conference the acceptance, amend- 
ment, or rejection of a draft resolution not submitted by a 
Committee of Study.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The following officers were elected for the year ensuing: 
I 


Interparliamentary Council from the XXIst to XXIId 
Conference 


Austria: MM. Mataja and Waiss. 

Belgium: La Fontaine and Anseele. 
Bulgaria: Molloff and (not yet nominated). 
Canada: Dandurand and Lemieux. 

Chili: (Nominations not yet received.) 
Czechoslovakia: Winter and Hodza. 
Denmark: Moltesen and Borgbjerg. 

Dutch East Indies: Galestin and ten Berge. 
Esthonia: Martna and Ténnisson. 

Finland: Mantere and Schaumann. 

France: Buisson and Merlin. 

Germany: Schiicking and Hickhoff. 

Great Britain: Lord Treowen and Sir James Agg-Gardner. 
Greece: (Nominations not yet received.) 
Holland: Koolen and Rutgers. 

Hungary: Count Apponyi and de Berzeviczy. 
Italy: di Stefano and Pellizzari. 

Japan: Takahashi and Miki. 

Latvia: Vesmanis and Felsbergs. 
Lithuania: Jokantas and Raulinaitis. 
Norway: Michelet and Mowinckel. 

Poland: Dembinski and Buzek. 

Portugal: (Nominations not yet received.) 
Rumania: Dissesco and Botez. 
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Spain: Marquis de Alhucemas and Marquis del Rincon 
de San Ildefonso. 

Sweden: Baron Adelswiird and Branting. 

Switzerland: Scherrer-Fiillemann and de Meuron. 

United States of America: McKinley and Burton. 

Yugoslavia: (Nominations not yet received.) 

The Council re-elected Baron Adelswiird (Sweden) as its 
president. 


II 


Executive Committee 


The conference nominated M. Lev Winter (Czechoslova- 
kia) member of the Executive Committee. 

The composition of the committee will be the following 
for the forthcoming year: 

Baron Adelswiird (Sweden), president. 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton (United States of America), to 
retire at the XXIId Conference. 

Count Albert Apponyi (Hungary), to retire at the XXIIId 
Conference. 

M. Ferdinand Buisson (France), to retire at the XXIVth 
Conference. 

M. Levy Winter (Czechoslovakia), to retire at the XXVth 
Conference. 

The committee has appointed Count Apponyi to act as 
president of the Council in the event of the absence of the 
regular president. 


III 


Auditors 


The Council elected MM. le Dr. Mataja (Austria) and 
Alois de Meuron (Switzerland) auditors for the year 1923. 


Membership of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union 


These are the Congressmen recorded as having definitely 
applied for membership in the Interparliamentary Union. 
It is expected that practically every Senator and Represent- 
ative will soon be a member. There are no dues. 


Senators 

Name State 
James Thomas Heflin Alabama. 
Henry F. Ashurst Arizona. 
T. H. Caraway Arkansas. 
Joseph Taylor Robinson Arkansas. 
Samuel D. Nicholson Colorado. 
George Payne McLean Connecticut. 
Duncan U. Fletcher Florida. 
Wm. J. Harris Georgia. 
Frank R. Gooding Idaho. 
Medill McCormick Illinois. 
William Brown McKinley Illinois. 
Albert Baird Cummins Iowa. 
Arthur Capper Kansas. 
Bert M. Fernald Maine. 
Pat Harrison Mississippi. 
Selden Palmer Spencer Missouri. 
Thomas J. Walsh Montana. 
George W. Norris Nebraska. 
Tasker L. Oddie Nevada. 


Henry Wilder Keyes 
Lee Slater Overman North Carolina. 
Edwin F. Ladd North Dakota 
Simeon D. Fess Ohio 


New Hampshire. 


John W. Harreld Oklahoma. 
Robert Latham Owen Oklahoma. 
George Wharton Pepper Pennsylvania. 


Ellison D. Smith 


South Carolina. 
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Name 
Thomas Sterling 
Morris Sheppard 
Claude A. Swanson 
Wesley L. Jones 
Francis Emory Warren 





Representativ 
William A. Oldfield. 
Tilman Bacon Parks 
John N. Tillman 
John E. Raker 
Julius Kahn 
Edward Thomas Taylor 
E. Hart Fenn 
Frank Clark 
William David Upshaw 
Charles R. Crisp 
Wm. Washington Larsen 
Burton L. French 
Addison T. Smith 
Richard Yates 
Martin B. Madden 
Adolph J. Sabath 
Stanley Henry Kunz 
Fred A. Britten 
Carl Richard Chindblom 
Charles E. Fuller 
Frank H. Funk 
Allen F. Moore 
W. W. Arnold 
John W. Rainey 
Henry R. Rathbone 
Frank R. Reid 
Wm. A. Rodenberg 
Harry C. Canfield 
Everett Sanders 
Richard Nash Elliott 
Merrill Moores 
Albert H. Vestal 
Fred S. Purnell 
William E. Wilson 
William R. Wood 
Louis W. Fairfield 
Andrew J. Hickey 
Gilbert N. Haugen 
T. J. B. Robinson 
Horace Mann Towner 
Daniel Read Anthony 
Arthur B. Rouse 
James Campbell Cantrill 
John Wesley Langley 
John N. Sandlin 
George Kent Favrot 
Ladislas Lazaro 
H. Garland Dupre 
Carroll L. Beedy 
John Philip Hill 
Frederick W. Dallinger 
Frederick Huntington Gillett 
John Jacob Rogers 
Robert Luce 
William Stedman Greene 
Robert H. Clancy 
Louis C. Cramton 
James C. McLaughlin 
Sydney Anderson 
Harold Knutson 
Benjamin Grubb Humphreys 
Ross A. Collins 
B. G. Lowrey 
Percy Edwards Quin 
Sidney C. Roach 
Harry Bartow Hawes 
Melvin O. McLaughlin 
Ernest R. Ackerman 
Francis F. Patterson 
Robert L. Bacon 
Clarence MacGregor 
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State 
South Dakota. 
Texas. 
Virginia. 
Washington. 
Wyoming. 

Total, 32. 
es 
Arkansas. 
Arkansas. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
California. 
Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Georgia. 
Georgia. 
Idaho. 
Idaho. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Iowa. 
Towa. 
Iowa. 
Kansas. 
Kentucky. 
Kentucky. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Louisiana. 
Louisiana. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 
Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 
Michigan. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Mississippi. 
Mississippi. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Nebraska. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New York. 
New York. 


Name 


Luther Wright Mott 
George Morley Young 
R. Clint Cole 

Robert Crosser 

Roy G. Fitzgerald 
*Theodore E. Burton 
Charles D. Carter 
George Scott Graham 
George Washington Edmonds 
Henry Winfield Watson 
Edgar Raymond Kiess 
Henry Wilson Temple 
M. Clyde Kelly 

John M. Morin 

James Francis Byrnes 
A. H. Gasque 

John J. McSwain 
Charles A. Christopherson 
Edwin L. Davis 
Brasilla Carroll Reece 
Eugene Black 

John C. Fox 

Hatten W. Sumners 
Marvin Jones 

John Nance Garner 
Harry M. Wurzbach 
Elmer O. Leatherwood 
Don B. Colton 

Andrew Jackson Montague 
Albert Johnson 

Henry Allen Cooper 
George J. Schneider 


State 

New York. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee, 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Texas. 
Texas. 
Texas. 
Texas. 
Texas. 
Utah. 
Utah. 
Virginia. 
Washington. 
Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin. 

Total, 108. 


Territorial Delegate 


Dan A. Sutherland 


Alaska. 


Life Members 


William D. Ainey Ex-Representative Pennsylvania. 
Richard Bartholdt Ex-Representative Missouri. 
*Theodore E. Burton Representative Ohio. 

J. Warren Keifer Ex-Representative Ohio. 

Elihu Root Ex-Senator New York. 


James L. Slayden Ex-Representative Texas. 


Total number of members, 141. 


Total, 6. 


Address of Senators: Senate Office Building, Washington, 


D. C. 


Address of Representatives: House Office Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Address of Executive Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, 613 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


OPENING OF THE 


ACADEMY OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AT 
THE HAGUE 
AN ADDRESS BY JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


The following address, translated from the original 
French, was delivered July 14, 1925, at the formal opening 
of the Academy of International Law at The Hague, estab- 
lished with the co-operation of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Doctor Scott is secretary of the En- 
dowment and director of its Division of International Law. 


E-pITOR. 


T Is a great pleasure, Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 


tlemen, to be again at The Hague, where William 
the Silent established upon firm foundations that lib- 
erty of thought without which our intellectual develop- 
ment would be only a dream, instead of a right which 


* Congressman Burton's name appears both in the list of Repre- 
sentatives and in the list of Life Members, but is counted only once 
in securing the total number of members. 
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is today the common possession of the world; where 
Grotius, “the miracle of Holland,” laid the foundations 
of international law, without which we could not in the 
international domain replace the arbitrary government 
of man by the reasoned and reasonable government 
of law. 

We are met in The Hague, the residence of Her Maj- 
esty the Queen, dear to us by so many and such just 
titles, in order solemnly to open an Academy of the Law 
of Nations, truly international, where professors of dif- 
ferent nationalities, in absolute liberty of thought, may 
impart the principles of international law to students of 
different nations, in order that by their common action 
an international spirit may be developed and that the 
law of nations may be internationalized. 

I hold in my hand a manuscript note upon the con- 
ception of a school of international law at The Hague 
a communication made to the Peace Conference of 1907 
by Mr. Nélidoff. It is by Louis Renault, who did so 
much for the conferences at The Hague, and whose 
name evokes veneration equally with that of Mr. Asser, 
both of them founders of the Academy, and who, alas, 
are not present at its formal opening. Also, to our pro- 
found regret, Mr. van Karnebeek, the worthy father of 
an illustrious son, is unable, because of ill health, to 
honor us with his personal presence. 

I beg your permission to read the remarks of Mr. 
Nélidoff, from this note, in the very handwriting of 
Mr. Renault, teacher and friend of us all: 


Mr. Richard Fleischer, editor of the Deutsche Revue, sent 
me a number of his journal, in which Professor Otfried 
Nippold, of Berne, recommends to the conference the crea- 
tion at The Hague, in connection with the tribunal of arbi- 
tration, of a central school of international law, which 
would aid in spreading judicious notions on that subject, 
and in teaching them to those who would later be called 
upon to apply them. 

This would be, I imagine, a course of law at an academy 
which would study and preserve its principles continually 
changed by the usage given them by the practice of the 
supreme tribunal of arbitration; something like the Ascle- 
pieion founded by Hippocrates on the Island of Cos for 
medical science. 

I considered it my duty to refer to this interesting sugges- 
tion, because, in my opinion, it is pertinent and, were the idea 
earried out, capable of rendering great aid to the cause which 
we all serve. Perhaps the mention of it here, which I trust 
meets with the sympathy of the conference, will awaken in 
some generous benefactor the desire of following the ex- 
ample of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and to immortalize his name 
by associating it with an institution which will give a pow- 
erful impetus to the cause of peace and international jus- 
tice by extending its principles and aid by making its 
partisans worthy of their mission, 


Mr. Stourdza, then Prime Minister of Rumania, sent, 
in consequence of these remarks of Mr. Nélidoff, a letter 
accompanied by a project, in which he proposed the 
creation at The Hague of an Academy of International 
Law, public and private. The far-sighted Rumanian 
statesman thus concluded his letter: 

There would therefore be established at The Hague a 
fully developed institution devoted to the law of nations, 
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the direction of which would be entrusted to the Peace 
Conference; its practical execution to the Permanent Ad- 
ministrative Council established in 1899, and its scientific 
development to an Academy of International Law which 
would in a methodical way maintain the science consistent 
with the principles announced by the conference and the 
practice in accordance with the progress accomplished. 


Because of the intellectual, material, and efficient co- 
operation of the Carnegie Endowment, which I have the 
honor here to represent in my humble person, we realize 
modestly today the suggestion of Mr. Nélidoff, by inau- 
gurating in the Peace Palace, founded by Mr. Carnegie, 
the Academy of International Law at The Hague, estab- 
lished, as the official title informs us, by the co-opera- 
tion of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

We are meeting on the 14th of July—the holiday of 
modern France. I cannot mention the name of this 
great nation without a personal emotion, because it was 
the generous participation of France in the American 
Revolution which assured the independence of the 
United States of America. And I submit that we have 
not made an improper use of this independence. But 
doubtless I speak in your behalf, when I express the 
hope that France, without seeking to dominate by its 
military force, will in the future fulfill the réle of the 
past of Greece and of intellectual Rome, and that France 
will thus become the living and vibrant voice of the 
civilization not merely of Europe, but also of the world, 
for its own glory and the benefit of our faltering 
humanity. 





THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 


Thirty-first Congress at Brussels, August, 
1923 


By DR. HANS WEHBERG 


(Translated from the German) 


HEN FROM the 4th to the 11th of August last the 

members and associates of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law assembled for the thirty-first time in 
Brussels, exactly fifty years had elapsed since 1873, 
when, on the initiative of Baron Rolin-Jacquemyns, the 
institute was founded in Ghent. 

No less than four distinguished jurists from the 
United States were present, namely, Professor Marshall 
Brown, of Princeton University; Dr. James Brown 
Scott, secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace; Mr. Frederic Coudert, Esq.; and Pro- 
fessor George Wilson, of Harvard University. This 
fact shows the happy relationship maintained by the 
institute not only with European, but also with Amer- 
ican jurists. It was no other than the well-known 
American publicist, Dr. Lieber, who, in 1871, first con- 
ceived the idea of an association of jurists from all 
countries in an Institute of International Law. In a 
letter to Baron Rolin-Jacquemyns he asserted that it 
was his dearest wish to call such an association into 
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being, with its seat at Ghent. In a little document, 
called the “Origin of the Institute of International 
Law” (1873-1923), which the general secretary of the 
institute, Baron Aleric Rolin, published at the time of 
the Brussels Congress, he referred afresh to this sugges- 
tion of Dr. Lieber. 

At the time of the founding of the institute in Ghent, 
1873, a citizen of the United States was present, in the 
person of Mr. Dudley Field, then 80 years of age, who, 
with the Argentine jurist, Sefior Don C. Calvo, repre- 
sented the American continent. Of the Americans asso- 
ciated with the institute immediately after its founda- 
tion, Messrs. Wharton and Woolsey are particularly 
noteworthy. 

Aided by the harmonious work of various member 
countries, representing widely differing law systems, the 
institute has, in the course of fifty years, undertaken 
many worth-while projects. Among them I may men- 
tion the significant plan of Goldschmidt, in the year 
1875, for the method of procedure in arbitration, which 
played a great réle in the first Hague Peace Conference. 

This year’s session was signalized by the dedication 
of a day to the commemoration of the glorious founding 
of the institute. The following six days were full of 
work, without any further festivities. 

Among the prominent personalities participating 
were, omitting Americans already mentioned, Doctors 
Alvarez (Chili), de la Barra (Mexico), de Paralta 
(Costa Rica), Suarez (Venezuela), Urrutia (Colom- 
bia), Adateci (Japan), Lord Phillimore, Sir Cecil 
Hurst, and Sir Thomas Barclay (Great Britain), Tit- 
toni (Italy), de Lapradelle, Lyon-Caen, Pillet (France), 
Baron Deschamps, Poullet, de Visscher, Baron Aleric 
Rolin, and Baron Rolin-Jacquemyns (Belgium). The 
last named, the son of the founder, together with Dr. 
James Brown Scott and M. de Lapradelle, presided over 
the Congress. The following must also be mentioned 
among those present: Politis (Greece), Strisowr (Aus- 
tria), Junker Wilhelm Kaufman and Th. Niemeyer 
(Germany), and, a newcomer among the associates, the 
well-known French pacifist, M. Jacques Dumas. 

The most important result of the Congress was the 
adoption of a draft treaty concerning the legal status 
of international associations. Hitherto international 
associations, such as the Interparliamentary Union, the 
Institute of International Law, and so forth, could ob- 
tain legal personality only under the laws of separate 
countries. This, however, can endanger the interna- 
tional character of the society. With this in mind, Mr. 
Politis designed a plan for the association of legal per- 
sonalities on a purely international basis. This provides 
that the societies shall be registered through a standing 
commission at Brussels. The commission shall com- 
municate the constitution of a society thus registering 
to the governments, and within four months from this 
notification the international society shall acquire legal 
personality in every treaty State, providing such recog- 
nition be not refused on the basis of danger to public 
order. The fact that such a society already has a legal 
personality under a national law shall not deprive it of 
the advantages of the legal statute. 

This outline of Mr. Politis’, which was founded upon 
a series of excellent earlier propositions, was adopted by 
the plenary session with minor alterations. Since, how- 


ever, much time must elapse before the acceptance of 
the plan by the various States, and since the Belgian 
law of October 25, 1919, grants a special status to inter- 
national societies of a scientific character, the institute 
decided, on the occasion of the jubilee celebration in 
Ghent, to charge the bureau with the testing out of the 
following question, namely, as to what extent the insti- 
tute can make use of the Belgian law without imperiling 
its international status. 

The discussion concerning the execution of foreign 
sentences was not completed, because too much time was 
required for the consideration of a series of preliminary 
questions. The Congress deliberated very carefully 
upon the advantages of the English-American system, 
whereby a new suit is necessary to execution, or the 
continental system, according to which an order for 
execution is requested. Pillet’s draft gave preference 
to the latter plan; but Roguin expressed himself par- 
ticularly against this, declaring that article 1 of the 
plan as proposed amounted to a condemnation of the 
English-American system, and he could not concede that 
the institute should express itself against a system which 
had great advantages over the continental system and 
was practiced in a large part of the world. Finally, it 
was decided to prefer neither of the two systems, but to 
work out a plan taking both into account. 

During the consideration of these questions of jurid- 
ical territory, article 10 of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant came in for a thorough discussion, the connection 
being that of problems affecting territorial guarantees 
having a legal as well as a purely political side. At the 
same time an argument was raised as to whether dis- 
cussion of a single article of the Covenant is wise, or 
whether it would not be better to work out a great re- 
form program covering the whole group of articles in 
the Covenant. The Adatci-de Visscher report was re- 
stricted to comment on article 10. It began with the 
contention that the content, the legal importance of each 
single article be discovered, in order to know what im- 
provements may be possible. Tittoni, supported by the 
three British jurists, as well as by Lyon-Caen and 
others, called for postponement of the debate on article 
10, at least until the twenty-seventh commission of the 
institute should set up a methodical program for the 
discussion and criticism of the entire Covenant of the 
League of Nations. This movement was not successful, 
however; and, upon a motion by Sefior de la Barra, the 
discussion of the Adatci-de Visscher report was pro- 
ceeded with. The task of setting up a program, such as 
Tittoni and Lyon-Caen desired, was delegated, however, 
to the commission. 

In the course of the discussion of territorial guaran- 
tees, Professor Borel pleaded for a special standing for 
Switzerland, which could not be bound by the pact to 
action of a military nature. Sir Thomas Barclay 
brought up the difficulty of exactly establishing when 
an assault on territorial integrity is at hand, and spoke 
of the occurrences at the outbreak of the War of 1914. 
Baron Nolde, Undersecretary of State in the first Rus- 
sian revolution, took the position that only territorial 
integrity sanctioned by the League of Nations acting 
collectively would be guaranteed by article 10, and not 
the boundaries established in agreements between sepa- 
rate States. This motion was not passed, however. A 
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resolution was adopted whereby article 10 must be in- 
terpreted similarly to article 16. In the event of a 
difference of opinion arising over. the application of 
article 10, the Council of the League shall give an opin- 
ion, and, in order to prevent a wrongful application of 
the article in question, economic and military action 
shall not be taken before such opinion is delivered. 

By this interpretation, whereby the Council gives 
good advice, but no binding utterance as to the inter- 
pretation of methods of procedure for the protection of 
territorial integrity, the practical difficulties in the ap- 
plication of article 10 come to light. This did not 
appear to call forth much regret from the individual 
members of the institute who sided with Tittoni and 
Lyon-Caen. On the contrary, it seemed as if the atti- 
tude of the Englishmen and the Italian was dictated by 
open antipathy to article 10. 

Tittoni, as well as Sir Thomas Barclay, openly ex- 
pressed his aversion to an international police, because 
this would only be an instrument in the hand of the 
stronger. They firmly asserted that the best security 
for international treaties lies in the moral might of 
justice. 

The rest of this discussion will be found in Adatci-de 
Visscher report, which with the resolution itself will be 
printed in the next yearbook of the institute. An elab- 
orate written endorsement of the report was made by 
Beek (France), de Louter (Holland), Dupuis (France), 
and others. 

In place of the retiring general secretary, Baron 
Aleric Rolin, Senator Nerinex, a Belgian, was elected. 
Vienna was chosen as the site of the next Congress, at 
which Professor Strisower (Austria) will preside. 





AMERICA AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE OF THE 
FUTURE 


By ALEJANDRO ALVAREZ 


The following, translated from the French, represents a 
summary of the addresses given by Dr. Alvarez before the 
Academy of International Law, at The Hague, during the 
month of July last.—Eprror. 


OLLOWING the great development of the life of the 

American continent which occurred in the course of 
the nineteenth century, and above all during the present 
era, the bases of world international life and the laws 
regulating it have been profoundly modified. At the 
beginning of the World War a blossoming of American- 
ism took place which was characterized by the desire of 
the New World States to see international life estab- 
lished on new bases, in order to assure the reign of peace 
in the universe as well as to tighten the bonds of friend- 
ship and good understanding existing between all the 
American States. This development of international 
American life has not been sufficiently stressed till now. 
It must be understood if certain things which until now 
have seemed obscure are to be explained and if the new 
international life is to be fully comprehended. The 
great changes introduced by the New World into the 
life of nations may be summarized in the following 
points taken from the history and the international 
policy of the American continent: 
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Up to the end of the eighteenth century there was, 
politically speaking, but one continent—Europe. Amer- 
ica and Africa were colonies and Asia was a world apart, 
which had no connection with Europe. Civilization, 
therefore, was wholly the result of European activity, 
European thought, European genius. The institutions 
and the rules of international law produced by this 
genius were universal, because they were applied every- 
where—that is to say, in the European continent as well 
as in the other continents, which were under the domi- 
nation or under the influence of Europe. 

For about a century this has not been the case. It is 
especially not the case now. Politically speaking, there 
are now two continents—Europe and America (I omit 
mention of Asia)—which are the products of the same 
civilization and which have always been closely united. 
The United States of America are the product of the 
English civilization and the twenty other republics of 
the New World are of Latin origin. The latter have 
adopted French civil institutions and are familiar with 
French culture. France is the intellectual mother of 
these countries and they are profoundly attached to her. 

In spite of the similarity of the cultures of the Old 
and the New Worlds, it is nevertheless a fact that they 
are two distinct continents, between which it is neces- 
sary to differentiate, not in a spirit of separation and 
even less of opposition, but in order to understand them 
better. Civilization in the future must be the product 
of European and of American genius. 

The States of the New World, as a matter of fact, 
have, as between themselves, a much greater homoge- 
neity and solidarity than that existing between the 
States of Europe. The bases of political life in Europe, 
the balance of power, alliances, and armed peace, are 
unknown to the New World States, which, in spite of 
quarrels and even in spite of wars, have always been 
mutually attached and have constantly drawn the bonds 
of friendship, co-operation, and mutual confidence 
closer. They form a true, moral, continental unity. 
There is an American conscience and an American soul, 
and these form Pan Americanism. This unity among 
the States of the New World is manifested supremely 
in national matters, regarding which they have uniform 
doctrines and uniform points of view, which differ in 
many instances from those existing in Europe. (This 
is international Pan Americanism, or American inter- 
national law.) Concerning this subject, therefore, there 
is an American mentality, the study of which has been 
too much neglected up to the present. 

America has collaborated and wishes to continue col- 
laborating with Europe in all international activities 
and in all international questions which have a world 
interest, but as regards questions that are not of this 
character, each continent must be independent and free 
to develop as it sees fit, and this freedom should not 
necessarily imply a separatist tendency. 

America is, as we have shown, in advance of Europe 
as regards the codification of international law. In 
virtue of the resolutions taken at the second and the 
third Pan American conferences, an assembly of jurists, 
composed of two delegates from each American country, 
met at Rio de Janeiro in 1912 to codify both private and 
public international law. The World War interrupted 
the work of this assembly, but the fifth Pan American 
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conference, which has just taken place at Santiago, 
Chile, decided that the juridical assembly should again 
take up the work which had been allotted to it. 

According to the ideas of the American continent, 
specially as shown in the works presented before the 
American Institute of International Law, this law must 
be renewed and given a greater prestige. It must enter 
upon a new phase, such as becomes especially necessary 
after war. This renovation must take place along essen- 
tially positive lines, namely, on the basis of the experi- 
ence of the past century, the lessons of the World War, 
and the aspirations of humanity. 

The renovation of international law must be under- 
taken from three angles, comprising: (a) An examina- 
tion of the modifications which have taken place in this 
law, in the course of the nineteenth century and which 
have not been sufficiently stressed because of the imper- 
fect method of study heretofore obtaining. (b) The 
modifications of it which have been produced or are in 
course of production, both in principle and in applica- 
tion, as the result of the World War. (c) The basis and 
fundamental assumptions of international law, which up 
till now have been taken as unalterable, must undergo 
profound examination and analysis in order to correct 
false premises, if any such exist, fill in the gaps, and to 
put both principles and applications in accord with the 
new conditions of international life. The reconstructed 
international law must then be codified gradually and 
progressively, so as not to fetter its free development. 

When reconstructing international law, it should be 
laid down that in the future the applications of this law 
need not be invariably considered universal, as has been 
believed necessary up to the present moment. The only 
applications having this character will be those express- 
ing the will of the States of both continents. Side by 
side with these universal rulings, there should be a place 
reserved for rulings of a continental or regional char- 
acter. Astonishment should not be caused by this new 
aspect of international law. There is no drawback to 
the ruling of the reciprocal relations of the States of 
the different continents and to having different rules in 
each continent. At the Conference of Communications 
and Transportation, which took place at Barcelona in 
1921, the first application of the idea which is here indi- 
cated was made at the instance of the New World States. 
In the matter of navigation of international rivers, cer- 
tain principles were established, and the rest was left to 
agreement of a continental or regional character. This 
is the path indicated to international law by the devel- 
opment of the New World. Applications of interna- 
tional law may, then, in the future have three charac- 
teristics: (a) A universal ruling, consented to by all the 
States in the world; (b) on a given question, the States 
of Europe and America may agree on certain principles 
only and not on others, their ideas differing in the latter 
case, in which case the latter may have a purely conti- 
nental application which may be different for Europe 
and for America; (c) it might also happen that, on a 
given point, the view of Europe and America will be 
altogether different. On that point there will be no uni- 
versal application. It will simply be of a continental or 
regional character, providing that all the States of a 
continent or a region agree to establish it. 
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It is possible, on the basis of the opinions expressed at 
the fifth Pan American conference by certain American 
States, that an American League of Nations will be 
formed in the future by the States of the New World, 
even including an American Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, whose task will be to adjudicate be- 
tween the States of the New World, should they conflict. 
But if these institutions are created, it will not be in a 
spirit of opposition or antagonism to the present League 
of Nations or to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice which now exists. The American States do not 
wish such a League to be considered as sort of a regional 
entente by the present League of Nations, in conformity 
with article 21 of the pact. They wish to have a League 
which will be independent of the present League of Na- 
tions, intimately connected with it, but on a footing of 
equality. 

The result of the preceding remarks is that from now 
on we must become accustomed to the idea that Europe 
and America must collaborate closely in the develop- 
ment of international life, and in consequence that the 
existing international institutions, ideas, and principles 
must be modified in conformity with the new order of 
things which this collaboration will create. 





TWO PHASES OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION AT COPEN- 
HAGEN 

By LEO PASVOLSKY 
NATIONAL MINORITIES 
ONE OF THE QUESTIONS discussed by the Interpar- 
liamentary Conference aroused so much feeling 
and caused so much “bad blood” as that of racial and 
national minorities. Of the twenty-two European coun- 
tries whose parliaments were represented at the confer- 
ence, there is’ not one that does not have to face this 
problem in greater or smaller degree. With the so-called 

“Succession States”—. e., countries carved out of the 

territories of the former Russian and Austro-Hungarian 

empires—the question of the minorities is probably the 
most acute internal problem they have. 

Outside of Russia, no less than twenty-five millions 
of Europe’s population constitute distinct ethnic 
minorities. Most of these minorities are unmistakably 
vocal in the chorus of European relations. The war 
gave them a position of prominence they had never 
enjoyed before, while in the conditions of the post-war 
settlement they acquired an articulateness which has ~ 
made them a problem of primary importance. 

This importance was particularly enhanced by the fact 
that, in accordance with the post-war settlement, the 
problem of the minorities was lifted out of the domain 
of internally national affairs and placed on a plane of 
international relations. The treaties of peace them- 
selves were significantly concerned with the problem of 
the minorities. Special treaties have been concluded 
among States dealing specifically with this problem. 
The League of Nations has, as one of its primary func- 
tions, the protection of ethnic minorities, and the 
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powers that founded the League have made definite 
declarations on the subject. The acceptance of pledges 
with regard to the treatment of ethnic minorities is 
now made an indispensable condition, in the case of 
certain States, preliminary to their admission into the 
League. 

And yet the real adjustment of the minorities ques- 
tion must, in the very nature of things, remain essen- 
tially an internal problem with each of the States 
concerned. The League of Nations or any international 
tribunal can at best serve merely as a court of appeals, 
and its procedure, in case of complaints lodged with it, 
must of necessity be slow and difficult. It is quite gen- 
erally recognized, therefore, that some method must be 
found of adjusting the situation within the States them- 
selves, without, so far as possible, any recourse to extra- 
national authority. 

In this aspect the problems of the minorities engages 
the attention of every parliament in Europe that has to 
face immediately the questions involved in it. For this 
reason, too, it has been engaging for some time past, 
in the most earnest manner, the attention of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which is an organization consist- 
ing of members of parliaments in various countries. 
At its last year’s conference, held in Vienna, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union created a special commission for 
the examination of the problem, and the report of this 
commission was presented, in the form of three resolu- 
tions, to this year’s conference of the Union, just held 
here. 

The thoroughness with which the commission went 
into the question shows the importance which responsi- 
ble parliamentarians in Europe attach to the problem. 
The liveliness and heat of the debates occasioned by the 
presentation of the resolutions, which disturbed con- 
siderably the otherwise placid course of the sessions, in- 
dicate unmistakably the keen interest which the vari- 
ous States have in the matter. 

The first of the three resolutigns, which were finally 
adopted by the conference, sought to establish the gen- 
eral principles involved in the solution of the problem. 
These principles may be summarized as follows: 

Each person living within a State is entitled to the 
protection of that State of his person and liberty, as well 
as freedom of faith and religion. The right of each 
person to declare, freely and without any harm to him- 
self, his adherence to any given minority should be 
protected by the State, and no State should engage in 
an attempt to limit or destroy the rights and privileges 
of individuals belonging to minorities through the ex- 
tension to such minorities of curtailed rights calculated 
to diminish their actual participation in the affairs of 
the State. On the other hand, the minorities should 
ask for no special privileges, but should conform, with- 
out any reservations, to the established juridical order 
of the State. 

All citizens are equal before the law. This equality 
must find expression in general legislation, comprising 
the right of franchise and the establishment of trade, 
industrial, agrarian, and other collective relationships. 
But at the same time the States, in molding their 
policies, should take into account the fact that the 
minorities often have mentalities that differ materially 
from those of the majorities and are prone, consequently, 
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to place different interpretations upon legislative and 
administrative acts than those intended by the State. 
Karnest attempts should, therefore, be made to recon- 
cile these differing points of view with the general 
sense of the State policy. A method for effecting such 
a reconciliation is proposed in the third resolution. 

The right of each minority to the use of its language 
should extend not only to life in general, but also to 
matters of religion, the press, and public assemblies. 
Central and local authorities should especially recognize 
this right in matters of justice and of general adminis- 
tration. Racial, religious, and linguistic minorities are 
entitled to the protection of the State in matters con- 
cerning all their institutions, whether -charitable, re- 
ligious, social, or economic. Similar protection should 
be extended to their educational institutions. The State 
should undertake the work of primary education, even 
in localities where the majority of the population belongs 
to an ethnic minority, but is entitled to the right of 
making obligatory the teaching of the official language 
of the State. In according its aid to private institutions 
of learning, the State should make no discrimination on 
the point of whether such institutions belong to the 
majority or to the minority. Similarly, there should 
be no discrimination along these lines in the distribu- 
tion of the sums appropriated by the central or local 
authorities for educational, charitable, or religious 
purposes. 

The second resolution calls attention to the inade- 
quacy of the procedure now employed by the Council 
of the League of Nations in handling questions of 
ethnic minorities, and urges the establishment by the 
Council of the League of a permanent commission for 
the purpose. Under the present arrangement, the 
Council of the League cannot examine any complaints 
regarding minorities relations unless the question is 
placed before the Council by one of its members. Then 
the Council takes cognizance oi ‘the complaint, and if 
it is based on a minorities treaty, submits it to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at The Hague 
for its opinion. Only after that is the question referred 
to members of the Council designated to examine it. 
In actual practice this procedure results in interminable 
delays, and it is believed that the situation would be 
remedied somewhat by the creation of a special commis- 
sion of three experts, to which all questions regarding 
minorities should be referred by the Secretariat of the 
League, and which would submit its findings to the 
Council of the League, as well as act as a body of con- 
trol in the execution of the Council’s decisions. 

But, even with this improved procedure, the Council 
of the League would still be hard pressed to render 
sufficient and efficient service in the handling of the 
questions relating to ethnic minorities. As Dr. Usteri, 
of Switzerland, pointed out in presenting the resolutions 
for the consideration of the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence, the number of complaints may conceivably be- 
come so great that the Council of the League, whatever 
its organization, would never be able to handle them 
without long and oftentimes injurious delays. More- 
over, many of the conflicts are undoubtedly compara- 
tively simple and local, their examination from afar 
would seldom be the best manner of deciding them, and 
such decisions may involve the Council of the League 
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in purely national affairs, while the League is patently 
competent to deal with international matters only. 

Finally, each nation is justly entitled to its pride in 
settling internally its own national differences and con- 
troversies. A machinery, therefore, has to be provided 
whereby such differences and controversies, as far as 
they relate to the minorities, may be settled within the 
States themselves. The third resolution seeks to pro- 
vide such machinery. 

The method is in the establishment of what the 

authors of the resolution term “commissions partlaires.” 
These commissions should be established by law for such 
political divisions as provinces, districts, communes, 
ete., in which the population consists of persons belong- 
ing to the majority of the given State as well as of a 
considerable number of persons belonging to a recog- 
nized minority, whether of race, language, or religion. 
tach commission should consist of an equal number of 
representatives of each group; hence the term “pari- 
tary.” The commissioners may either be appointed by 
the constituted authorities or elected by the population 
itself. 

At the beginning, all decisions of the commission 
should be unanimous, and the method of discussion a 
simple alternation of the two sides. Later on, a presi- 
dency may be established, each side providing a presi- 
dent in turn, or else the presidency of the commission 
may be intrusted by it to an outsider. Still later on, 
the decisions of the commission may be made by a 
majority vote, either simple or qualified. The sessions 
of the commission should not, at first, be open to the 
general public, and only summaries of the discussions 
published after each session. This, too, may be changed 
later on, if found desirable. ‘ 

The competency of the paritary commissions should 
be fixed by law, which should also establish the relations 
between the commissions and the constituted public 
authorities. At the start, the decisions of the commis- 
sions should be in the nature of recommendations to 
proper authorities. Later on, they may be entrusted 
with arbitral decisions, which would have an obligatory 
force. And again, if found desirable, the State may 
delegate to the commissions autonomous functions in 
the matters with which they would be competent to deal. 

The matters intrusted to the commissions should also 
be gradually evolved in scope. At first, they should 
comprise only such subjects of universal interest as 
common welfare, economic as well as cultural, such as 
the administration of public property, taxation, com- 
munications, organization of justice, etc. Later on, such 
questions as the partition of the soil, the system of 
education, and the questions of religion; the last two 
especially, so far as they concern the use of language, 
may also be handed over to the paritary commissions. 

In reporting this resolution, Dr. Usteri described 
graphically the passionate animosities that now actu- 
ate many of the ethnic groups that are bound together 
juridically within the boundaries of independent 
States. These animosities, which existed before the 
war, have not been eliminated by the peace settlement. 
On the contrary, in the redrawing of European fron- 
tiers by the treaties of peace, many new minorities have 
been created, which have carried into their present po- 
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litical relationships the grievances of ages past, besides 
having acquired new grievances and maladjustments. 
All this has given rise to controversies within States 
which threaten the prosperity of the States themselves 
and the peace of Europe. He then continued: 

The well-being of all these States demands imperatively, 
at the present time, the suppression of all these eccentric 
forces and the creation of a spirit of toleration and of con- 
ceptions, thanks to which the various factions may find a 
common ground. In order that such an outcome may be 
achieved, it is necessary to appeal to the spirit of the people 
themselves; governments and parliaments cannot bring it 
about, since even now they have to use their propagatives in 
too many matters and on too great ascale. Life itself brings 
to the forefront concrete questions, which are as diversified 
as they are numerous, and leads to conflicts before which 
public authorities are helpless. Such conflicts can best be 
settled by groups of citizens of both sides, who are honest 
and enjoy public esteem, if such citizens should be consti- 
tuted into commissions, intrusted with definite and defined 
tasks. These men, meeting face to face in a calm and rea- 
sonable fashion, will be able to determine how far the two 
sides are apart and to what extent they may be brought 
together. It will be easier for them to judge men and 
events, and they ought to be able, laboring for the common 
good of all, to find the means that would lead to practical 
solutions based upon right and equity. 


The discussion which followed the presentation of the 
resolutions afforded ample opportunities to representa- 
tives of various minorities to state their many and par- 
ticular grievances, as well as to representatives of ma- 
jorities to assure the world of their liberal tendencies 
with regard to the important matters under considera- 
tion. A member of the Hungarian Parliament ex- 
pressed the dissatisfaction of his country with the work 
of the League of Nations in this regard. A prominent 
member of the German minority in Czekoslovakia re- 
cited a long list of grievances against the government of 
that State, which evoked a heated reply from another 
Czekoslovak deputy, who belongs to the majority of his 
State. A statement made by a Dutch representative 
regarding the discriminations of Rumanian agrarian 
laws brought forth bitter rejoinders from two Rumanian 
senators. So heated was the debate at one stage that 
one of the speakers lamented the fact that many of the 
orators “spoke with more passion than impartiality,” 
and wanted to know if the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence was to be reduced to an assembly of “malcontents.” 

Nevertheless, when the resolutions were put to vote, 
they were all adopted, though not by a unanimous vote. 
The Danish, Spanish, Rumanian, and Lettish delega- 
tions, as well as the majority of the Czekoslovak dele- 
gation, demonstratively abstained from voting. The 
American delegation also refrained from voting on the 
resolutions, because, as Representative Andrew J. 
Montague explained to the conference, in its opinion the 
subject belongs to the domain of national rather than 
international affairs. 


REPARATIONS 
There was a tense moment at the last session of the 
XXIst Interparliamentary Conference when Repre- 
sentative Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, announced to 
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the representatives of 22 European parliaments the 
attitude of the United States toward the question of 
reparations and of the interallied debts. Mr. Burton’s 
statement, supported by a similar statement made by 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson, produced a deep impres- 
sion on the European parliamentarians and led to a very 
interesting discussion of the subject. 

The enunciation of America’s position by the promi- 
nent Republican Congressman and the equally promi- 
nent Democratic Senator was occasioned by the intro- 
duction of a resolution prepared by the Council of the 
Interparliamentary Union. In moving the adoption of 
this resolution, Baron Adeswald, of Sweden, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, pointed out that it was the duty of 
the parliamentarians assembled in Copenhagen, if pos- 
sible, to come to some meeting of minds on the all- 
important and tragic situation that the world faces today 
as a result of the reparations question. 

The resolution, as it was finally adopted by the con- 
ference, read as follows: 

This conference recognizes that for many European States 
no measure for economic and financial reconstruction can be 
effective as long as the important problems of reparations, 
closely connected with those of the interallied financial en- 
gagements, have not found an equitable solution. This 
conference, mindful of the fundamental principles of the 
Interparliamentary Union, asks the governments to hasten 
the solution of the problem of reparations, in the interests 
of peace in general, of a rapid improvement of financial 
conditions, and a reconstitution of economic and social life 
in the fields of labor and production. 

This conference draws attention to the advantages which 
would result from seeking the co-operation of an impartial 
international authority to which the task of studying and 
reporting upon the problem could be intrusted, with a view 
to finding a prompt and final solution of the problem, and 
urgently begs the groups to take steps without delay with 
their respective governments to obtain the immediate execu- 
tion of the present resolution. 


It was to the wording of the first sentence of this reso- 
lution that the American representatives alluded par- 
ticularly in enunciating the American position on the 
matter. They pointed out that, as far as the bulk of 
public opinion in the United States is concerned, the 
problems of reparations are not, for America, connected 
with those of the interallied debts. On the contrary, 
these two questions are kept separate and distinct, the 
latter touching the United States intimately, while the 
former affects and concerns America but indirectly. 

Mr. Burton, in his speech, laid down the principle 
that the interallied debts are voluntary contractual 
obligations, entered into among friends, without any 
reference to reparations, whieh are, in the very nature 
of things, penalties imposed by the victor upon the van- 
quished foe. He stated that the United States expects 
the European debts due to her to be paid. She is willing 
to make every concession necessary in arranging for 
the payments, but is utterly opposed to any idea of 
cancellation, which would undermine the very founda- 
tion of international credit. 

On the other hand, in the interests of world peace and 
world rehabilitation, the United States is eager to see 
the question of reparations settled as speedily and satis- 
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factorily as possible. In the opinion of the American 
delegation, the overwhelming bulk of public opinion in 
the United States desires to see the problem subjected 
to a new and thorough examination. In this task the 
United States would be more than eager to assist, pro- 
vided Europe itself would change its attitude toward 
the basis of such assistance. At the present time each 
of the powers involved in the controversy wants a parti- 
san, not an impartial friend. And the United States 
can be the latter, but would not consent to be the former. 
The first step toward the solution of the problem must 
be made by Europe itself. This step should point in 
the direction of a co-operation among nations, not a 
perpetuation of ancient animosities, accentuated by the 
war, nor a desire on the part of one nation to enslave 
another, no matter how grievous the faults committed 
by the latter. 

The American statement evoked a rather heated reply 
from Senator Merlin, representing the group of French 
parliamentarians. The French senator announced him- 
self in full accord with the proposed resolution—in fact, 
it was he who proposed the text finally adopted, in pref- 
erence to the more vague and less satisfactory text 
originally presented; but he protested most vigorously 
against the view taken by the American statesmen, that 
reparations should be considered in the nature of 
penalties. On the contrary, whatever the original 
character of the reparations, the financial obligations 
assumed by Germany in accordance with the London 
agreement cannot be looked upon as penalties, but 
rather as bona fide contractual obligations. These obli- 
gations France expects to be fulfilled. 

Turning to the representatives of the United States 
and Great Britain, the French senator exclaimed dra- 
matically : 

It is upon your two countries that the solution of the 
problem of reparations largely depends at the present time. 
Hearken to our appeals, for we envisage the defense of your 
legitimate interests, as well as our own! 


There was one thing that Senator Merlin tried, in 
his speech, to impress particularly on the assembly he 
was addressing, in his own name and that of his col- 
leagues. It was the fact that whatever discussion there 
may be necessary for the solution of the reparations 
problem, there should be no place in such a discussion 
for any attempts to modify the Treaty of Versailles. 
That treaty is France’s “supreme guarantee,” and to it 
France intends to adhere. 

It was upon this point that Edouard Bernstein, the 
veteran German parliamentarian, took up the discussion. 
He reminded the French Senator of the fact that the 
Treaty of Versailles, upon which France grounds all 
her arguments, was signed by Germany under com- 
pulsion. “But,” he said, “in spite of that, what is 
signed is signed and ought to be carried out.” That 
Germany recognizes, and upon that she is willing to 
act. But that is not all there is to the story. There 
still remains the question as to how far the stipulations 
of the treaty, entered into in the most solemn fashion, 
can really be carried out. It was from this point of 
view that the German statesman welcomed most heartily 
the sentiments expressed by the American delegates. 

Herr Bernstein called the attention of the conference 
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to the fact that the statement of the American position 
on the matter and the American advocacy of the institu- 
tion of an impartial authority to study the problem of 
reparations came from prominent representatives of 
both American political parties, and he expressed his 
hope that in the near future a similar statement may 
be given the world by the American Congress as a whole 
—a fact which, in his opinion, would have a tremendous 
moral influence upon public opinion in Europe. 

A still clearer statement of Germany’s position, and 
from an even more authoritative source, was made by 
the President of the German Reichstag, Herr Paul 
Loebe. He said: 

Germany does not seek to evade reparations; on the con- 
trary, she considers herself bound not only by the fact that 
her signature was affixed to the treaty of peace, but also by 
a moral obligation. However, she can make reparation only 
within the limits of the possible, and the difficulty lies pre- 
cisely in determining these limits. Both sides insist on 
figures which are so widely apart that there must be a 
compromise figure which would be at once correct and just. 


The President of the German Reichstag expressed his 
conviction that the examination of the problem by an 
impartial international authority would really consti- 
tute the best possible solution. 

With this clarification of views on the subject, the 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. This resolution was supplemented 
by two others, dealing with the basic economic problems 
that now confront Europe. One of these dealt with 
questions of international trade, while the other was 
devoted to questions of finance. 

The resolution on trade stated that the re-establish- 
ment of normal economic conditions in Europe is en- 
dangered, especially in countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies, “by the numerous impediments placed in the 
way of the circulation of goods.” It therefore provided 
that— 

This XXIst Interparliamentary Conference voices the 
urgent necessity of a revision of all measures which arti- 
ficially and uselessly prohibit or restrict the import and 
export of products and of raw materials, and calls upon the 
groups of the Interparliamentary Union to lend their sup- 
port to the concluding of commercial treaties placing the 
States concerned on an equal footing, in accordance with 
Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
makes for the protection of liberty of communication and 
transit and for an equitable treatment of commerce. 


The resolution on finance enunciated, as the opinion 
of the conference, the idea that European exchanges 
cannot be stabilized as long as the budgets of the various 
countries concerned remain unbalanced and _ their 
finances have not been set in order. It therefore urged 
the groups represented to take steps with their respec- 
tive parliaments and governments in favor of a return 
to a sound financial policy, and of international 
arrangements for financial assistance in the case of those 
countries whose position is too weak to permit of their 
financial reconstruction without foreign aid. 

With the voting of these resolutions, all of which 
were adopted unanimously, the Interparliamentary 
Conference brought its three-days’ sessions to a close. 
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In its resolutions the conference laid its finger on 
the really fundamental ills that now rack Europe eco- 
nomically. But there is a fundamental defect in the 
organization of the Interparliamentary Union which 
prevents the work of its conferences from being more 
effective than they easily might have been. Represent- 
ing, as it does, the parliaments of all the important coun- 
tries of the world, the Union has, in each of its thirty 
or more national groups, a powerful channel for a 
further propagation of the ideas discussed at its periodic 
conferences. But these groups are not bound specifi- 
cally to do anything about it. 

An attempt was made at the conference to remedy 
this defect, when Senator Merlin, of France, proposed 
a resolution whereby each of the groups would under- 
take to embody in bills or resolutions introduced in its 
respective parliament the unanimous decisions of the 
conference. The Merlin resolution was referred to the 
Council of the Union and will come up for discussion 
at the next Interparliamentary Conference. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 


The Reparation Diary 
1. The Disintegration of the German Empire: 

The order to cease passive resistance, which was issued 
by the Stresemann Government at the end of September, 
was not greeted with marked enthusiasm by Premier Poin- 
earé. After the necessary gestures of triumph had been 
performed for the benefit of the world at large, the French 
leader decided that, in his opinion, passive resistance could 
not be said to have ceased until pre-occupation deliveries 
from Germany had been resumed. At the same time it was 
decided to maintain the customs cordon between occupied 
and unoccupied Germany, and to tighten the Franco-Belgian 
export license system, with a view to hindering the exit of 
the large stocks of steel rails, locomotives, machine tools, 
and the like, which have been accumulating in the Ruhr 
factories and steel works during the past nine months. The 
prospect of a flooding of the world market with these goods 
is said to be embarrassing French and Belgian industrialists. 

In Germany itself the cessation of passive resistance was 
even less welcomed. Disturbances in various parts of the 
country, and threatening news from Bavaria, led to the ap- 
pointment of Herr Gessler, Minister of Defense, as Dictator, 
with executive power to him, his military commanders, and 
his civil commissioners, and authority to impose the death 
penalty for infringement of his decrees. 

In view of the opposition shown by certain political par- 
ties in Germany, Herr Stresemann was obliged to abandon 
his plan of a non-political directorate and reconstitute his 
government, as follows: 

Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs: Herr Strese- 
mann. 


Reconstruction: Herr Schmidt (Socialist). 


Interior: Herr Sollmann (Socialist). 
Finance: Herr Luther (Democrat). 
Economics: Dr. Koeth (Centre). 

Labor: Herr Brauns (Centre). 

Justice: Herr Radbruck (Socialist). 
Defense: Herr Gessler (Democrat). 

Posts and Telegraphs: Herr Hoefle (Centre). 
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Railways: Herr Oeser (Democrat). 

Occupied Regions: Herr Fuchs (Centre). 

The collapse of the mark continued at a dizzying pace, 
and hunger riots became a common feature of German life. 

About the middle of October reports became current that 
Herr Stinnes, Herr Wolff, and other industrial magnates, 
who had been in the Ruhr interviewing the French com- 
mander, General Degoutte, had negotiated an agreement. <Ac- 
counts published in the French press, and confirmed in Ger- 
many, stated that, among others, the Phenix, or Otto Wolff 
group, assigned to the French the coal-tax arrears of 1922, 
which, strictly speaking, belong to the Reich. Herr Stinnes 

yas said to have attempted to induce the French to alter 
the Reich laws concerning working hours, so as to do away 
with the eight-hour day. These reports created great indig- 
nation in Berlin. 

The Bavarian attitude became more and more menacing, 
and its position of defiance to the Reich appeared to influ- 
ence other movements of a separatist tendency, notably in 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland, where a Republic was pro- 
claimed, and sporadic guerrilla fighting has taken place up 
till the time of writing. Saxony and Thuringia, which, in 
contradistinction to “Fascist” Bavaria, are known as “Red” 
States, also showed signs of disturbance which, on the oc- 
easion of the Reich decree ordering the suppression of the 
so-called Proletarian Hundreds, became acute to the peint 
of open defiance. 

Apart from these violently separatist tendencies, which, 
at the time of writing, were still in a chaotic condition, a 
real symptom of disintegration was manifested by the grant- 
ing of fiscal autonomy to all German States, which took 
place in the second week of October. 

2. The Reparations Conference: 

On the 12th of October, when these threatening develop- 
ments were fully manifesting themselves in Germany, Lord 
Curzon dispatched a note to Secretary Hughes, asking for 
the co-operation of the United States in some attempt to 
settlement of the situation on the basis of the American 
proposal of December last. To this Mr. Hughes replied, on 
October 15, that the United States was entirely willing to 
take part in an economic conference in which all the Euro- 
pean Allies chiefly concerned would participate, for the pur- 
pose of considering the question of the capacity of Germany 
to make reparation payments and the best method of secur- 
ing such payments. At the same time the Secretary of 
State emphasized the following points, namely, that no 
ground should be given for the impression that the confer- 
ence thus projected contemplates relieving Germany of her 
responsibility as regards reparation payments; that the 
conference should be strictly of an advisory nature, not 
binding upon the governments concerned; that the question 
of interallied debts be kept separate from that of repara- 
tions; that the conference be unanimously consented to by 
the Allies concerned. (The text of the communications re- 
ferred to may be found among “International Documents.” ) 

After some slight hesitation the plan was accepted by M. 
Poincaré, who stipulated that the conferees must be nomi- 
nated by the Reparations Commission, which has power, 
under the Versailles Treaty, to nominate an advisory body 
of experts to assist its deliberations. 

On October 26 M. Louis Barthou, president of the Repara- 
tions Commission, was authorized to issue invitations to 


the governments of the United States, Great Britain, Italy, 


and Belgium for a meeting in Paris in the middle of No- 
vember of a commission of experts operating in an advisory 
capacity, under the Reparations Commission, to inquire into 
Germany’s capacity to pay. Following the preliminary 
survey in Paris the commission would proceed to Berlin. 


‘he Imperial Conferences in London 
T 


The Imperial Conference, which opened in London at the 
beginning of October simultaneously with the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference, gave rise to two notable episodes, namely, 
the definite expressions of dominion uneasiness regarding 
the events taking place in Europe, which was coupled with 
a demand for a common foreign policy on the part of the 
entire British Empire, and a demand, voiced more especially 
by the Australian Premier, Mr. Bruce, for a preferential 
tariff policy within the Empire. 

General Smuts was the chief spokesman in the first mat- 
ter. The situation, from the British point of view, was out- 
lined by Lord Curzon (the text of whose speech is printed 
elsewhere in this issue). General Smuts’ speech was not 
made public. Generally speaking, the dominions expressed 
anxiety regarding the position of the League, the Canadian 
Premier, Mr. McKenzie King, stating that the fact that the 
League's authority had, apparently, to a certain extent been 
ignored, produced a feeling of immediate concern in Canada. 
Mr. Bruce, of Australia, felt that the League ought not to 
attempt too much in its infancy. Mr. Massey, of New Zea- 
land, remarked, among other things, that a great deal of 
work had been done by the League, but he did not think 
for a moment that it could prevent war. General Smuts, 
of South Africa, alluded to the League as a bond of cohe- 
sion in the Empire. Lord Robert Cecil, as usual, explained 
and defended the action of the League in recent occurrences. 

The question of preference was brought up by Mr. Bruce, 
of Australia, who asked that preferences already existing 
be made effective; that preference be given to the domin- 
ions in government contracts, and that Britain should assist 
in some way in the marketing of dominion foodstuffs and 
raw materials. At the same time the Australian Premier 
asked whether a policy could not be framed for the stabili- 
zation of prices in connection with such commodities as 
meat and wheat, with a view to removing the incentive for 
speculation and relieving the producer and consumer. <Agri- 
culture, he stated, could not flourish so long as Great Britain 
remained the dumping ground for every available foreign 
surplus. The dominion producer must be placed in a posi- 
tion to supply British requirements of foodstuffs which 
could not be supplied by the British farmer. In order to 
achieve these two objectives, the importation of foreign 
agricultural produce should be limited to making good the 
deficiency that British and dominion agriculturists were 
unable to supply. 

The concrete suggestions then put forward by Mr. Bruce 
were, in brief, as follows, namely, a tariff on foodstuffs and 
raw materials with preference to the dominions; a sliding 
scale for protection and preference; and a system of sub- 
sidies to British agriculture and dominions produce, to be 
put into effect when the market price sunk below the rea- 
sonable cost of production. Two other methods suggested 
by the same speaker were, firstly, a system of import licenses 
to discriminate against foreign countries, and the second 
was a “stabilization policy,” to stabilize the prices of wheat, 
meat, and analogous commodities. A committee was formed 
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to consider and report to the Imperial Economic Conference 
on the practicability of certain of Mr. Bruce’s suggestions. 
Those selected for consideration were subsidies, import 
licenses, and stabilization. 

The dominion representatives attending the Imperial Con- 
ference proper attended, almost without exception, the Im- 
perial Economic Conference in the same capacity. In re- 
sponse to the demand for an extension of the system of im- 
perial preference, Sir Philip Lloyd Greame, president of the 
Board of Trade, placed before the Economic Conference a 
governmental scheme covering certain items of importation, 
the text of which is as follows: 


Dried Fruit 


At present dried figs, raisins, and plums (including apri- 
cots) are dutiable at the rate of 10s. 6d. per ewt. if from 
foreign countries, and enjoy, if of Empire origin, a prefer- 
ence of one-sixth—that is, of 1s. 9d. per cwt. 

It is proposed to admit these goods free of duty from the 
Empire, so that Empire raisins, figs, and plums will enjoy a 
preference of 10s. 6d. per cwt. 


Currants 


At present dried currants are dutiable at the rate of 2s. 
per cwt. and enjoy a preference of one-sixth, which, on the 
existing duty, only amounts to 4d. 

His Majesty’s Government are prepared to offer free ad- 
mission to Empire currants and to consider what increase 
in the duty on foreign currants may be necessary to make 
the preference effective; such increase to come into force at 
a future date to be agreed upon. 


Other Dried Fruit 


At present there is no duty on any other dried fruit, but 
while continuing to admit such Empire dried fruit free, His 
Majesty’s Government would propose to impose a duty of 
10s. 6d. per cwt. on such foreign dried fruit (namely, apples, 
pears, and peaches) as the dominion representatives may 
consider of interest to their trade. 


Other Preserved Fruits 


> 

Except for the fruits above named, which are dutiable as 
such when dried or preserved without sugar, fruits other- 
wise preserved are not dutiable save in respect of sugar 
contents, if any. It is proposed, in addition to any such 
duty on the sugar contents, to impose an all-round duty of 
5s. per cwt. on the principal forms of preserved fruit not at 
present dutiable except fruit pulp for jam manufacture, 
which will remain free of duty. All such fruit will be ad- 
mitted free from the Empire. 


Sugar 


At present sugar is dutiable xccording to a scale depend- 
ent on the polarization of the sugar, with a basis rate of 
25s. Sd. per cwt. on fully refined sugar. 

Empire sugar enjoys a preference of one-sixth, or 4s. 344d. 
per ewt., being nearly a halfpenny a pound on refined sugar. 

It is not possible at present to offer an increase in this 
preference, but His Majesty’s Government are ready to 
guarantee that, if the duty is reduced, the preference shall, 
for a period of ten years, not fall with it, but be maintained 
at its present rate of nearly a halfpenny per pound, so long, 
at least, as the duty on foreign sugar does not fall below 
that level. 


Tobacco 


At present the duty on tobacco varies according to type, 
being, of course, higher on cigars than on unmanufactured 
tobaccos. On the latter it is about 8s. 2d. per pound, on 
which the Empire enjoys a preference of one-sixth, or, say, 
on raw tobacco, of 1s. 4d. 

His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to adopt 
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the course proposed in regard to sugar—that is, to stabilize 
the existing preference for a term of years—or, alterna- 
tively, they are prepared to increase the preference to one- 
quarter—that is, to about 2s.—on unmanufactured tobacco 
at present rates, the amount of the preference, of course, 
varying as the basis varies. 

In his address to the conference, Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame 
emphasized the fact that this scheme was not by any means 
a hard and fast plan, but one which was submitted for the 
consideration of the delegates. The great desire of the gov 
ernment was that the conference should work out a_prac- 
tical scheme to improve the production and trade prospects 
of all parts of the Empire. 

As placed before it the British Government's plan was 
welcomed by the conference; but immediate consideration 
of the scheme was deferred until the dominion representa- 
tives should have an opportunity to consider it in detail, 
and the British Government, on the other hand, have a 
chance to consider the proposals made by Mr. Bruce. 


Agrarian Reform in Central Europe 


Every country in Central Europe has passed since the war 
through some form or other of agrarian readjustment, but 
in most of them the question of agrarian refrom is still 
far from being an accomplished fact. Some of the legisla- 
tion passed in the heat of conditions immediately following 
the war and the revolutions that have transformed _ polit- 
ically this part of the world is now found unworkable. 
Everywhere the question is up for discussion, and many of 
the agragrian laws now on the statute books are scheduled 
for revision. 

From the point of view of the character of the agrarian 
reform introduced, the countries of Central Europe may be 
divided into two principal groups. The first group com- 
prises Germany, Austria, and Hungary. The second con 
sists of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and Lithuania. 
The principal difference between the two groups consists 
in their attitude to the question of large and small land 
holdings. 

Acceptance of Large Estates 

The countries of the first group accept in principle the 
idea of fairly large landed estates, though for purely polit- 
ical and social reasons they stimulate the creation and de- 
velopment of small peasant holdings. In order to achieve 
this, the governments allot, first of all, the lands held by 
the State. Then they assist peasant groups in purchasing 
large estates for the purpose of dividing among themselves 
the lands thus acquired. If this proves insufficient, then the 
State reserves the right to acquire all the lands placed on 
the market. Only if all these methods prove insufficient to 
afford the peasantry an opportunity to acquire all the lands 
they want and can purchase, does the State allow compul- 
sory expropriation of large estates? 

But even in this latter case the Austrian law, for example, 
permits the expropriation of only those large estates which 
have been made up of peasant holdings purchased within 
the last few decades. The German law permits expropria- 
tion only in districts specially assigned for colonization. 
In such districts, if large estates (over 200 acres) consti- 
tute more than 10 per cent of all the available arable land, 
the excess over the 10 per cent may be expropriated. 

A number of measures have been taken by the German 
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Government to prevent the decrease of productivity on the 
large estates through fear on the part of the owners that 
their land may be expropriated. The process of expropria- 
tion is entrusted to special local bodies in the districts as- 
signed for colonization, and large land-owners in these dis- 
tricts have ample representation. Efforts are made to ex- 
propriate first of all the specially large estates or those 
which are operated primarily on the basis of leasing out 
portions of the land. Expropriation ceases altogether when- 
ever the total acreage of large estates in any district as- 
signed for colonization falls below 10 per cent of the total 
arable area. 

The Hungarian law limits expropriation even more than 
does the German. ixpropriation may take place only 
within five years after the enactment of the law—that is, 
only until December 7, 1925. Estates of less than 120 acres, 
as well as all well-kept forest areas, are altogether exempt 
from expropriation. Every land-owner has the right to 
inquire of the government whether or not his estate is sub- 
ject to expropriation, to what extent, and in what period. 
In any case every owner of an estate has the right to enough 
land to permit him to conduct agriculture on a rational 
basis. 


Rejection of Large Estates 


The countries of the second group aim in their legisla- 
tion to destroy altogether large holdings of land. Here the 
maximum holdings of any individual or family are rigidly 
fixed. 

In the process of expropriation the principal question is 
how much the former owner may retain for himself. This 
amount is not uniform in the countries of this group. In 
Czechoslovakia the maximum is fixed at about 300 acres of 
arable land or 500 acres of arable and non-arable land. In 
Poland the figure varies from 120 to 360 acres, and only in 
rare instances rises as high as 800 acres. In Rumania 
there is a considerable heterogeneity. In the former King- 
dom and in the mountain areas everything over 200 acres 
is subject to expropriation. On the plains the maximum is 
fixed at 1,000 acres. In Lithuania, on the other hand, every- 
thing over 160 acres is subject to expropriation. 

Thus expropriation in the second group is the central 
feature of the agrarian reform, rather than an incidental 
thing as it is in the first group. In Czechoslovakia all land 
in excess of the established maximum holdings is consid- 
ered legally confiscated from the date of the publication of 
the agrarian law. It is merely left temporarily in the 
hands of the former owners, under the control of the proper 
governmental institutions. In Rumania the confiscated 
lands, prior to their being taken over by the State, are en- 
trusted not to the former owner, but to specially formed 
associations of local peasants. 


Methods of Expropriation 


In all the countries which apply expropriation no land is 
confiscated outright, but compensation of some sort or an- 
other is proyided for. The countries of the first group apply 
to the expropriation of land the same principles as those 
which govern the expropriation of any private property for 
public needs. Payment in cash is provided for. In the 
countries of the second group the expropriated land is eval- 
uated on the basis of land prices before the war, or during 
the years immediately following the armistice, and payment 
is made in interest-bearing bonds. 
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The German law provides for compensation “proportion- 
ately to the actual value of the land and without any regard 
to the post-war currency fluctuations.” The Austrian law 
lays down the principle that in no case should the new 
owner be given an opportunity to enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of the previous owner. The Hungarian law provides 
for compensation on the basis of the actual value at the 
moment of expropriation. 

Under the Czechoslovak law the fixed compensation may 
be reduced in accordance with the amount of land expro- 
priated from each owner. Starting with a 5 per cent re- 
duction for estates exceeding 2,000 acres, the fixed compen- 
sation becomes only 60 per cent of the original figure for 
estates of over 100,000 acres. In Poland from 5 to 30 per 
cent of the amount of the compensation is deducted for a 
special fund out of which former soldiers are to be supplied 
with land. In Lithuania from 15 to 30 per cent of the ex- 
propriated land is taken without any compensation and is 
turned over to former soldiers. 

In the countries of the first group the work of breaking 
up large estates by sale is left largely to private initiative. 
In Austria and Hungary the agrarian law is supplemented 
with special decrees, indicating the methods by which the 
partitioning of even the non-expropriated estates should be 
carried out. The countries of the second group aim to make 
the work of land allotment a government monopoly, and 
their legislation is constructed in that sense. However, in 
actual practice, a great deal of the work of land division 
and parcellation is in the hands of private organizations, 
acting under government control. This is especially true 
of Poland. 


Who Receives the Land? 


Persons entitled to free land are divided into the follow- 
ing four categories: 

1. Former soldiers and the families of soldiers killed in 
the war. 

2. Former employees of the estates that are broken up. 

3. Other persons in rural communities who have no land. 

4. Former officials and public employees, invalids, ete. 

The first three categories need sufficient amounts of land 
to provide a living, while the fourth category needs small 
plots. The general object of this process of distribution is 
to provide a method whereby the State may discharge its 
obligations to these various groups. In the case of the 
fourth category the State is directly relieved of the need of 
paying pensions. In the Hungarian law, for example, a 
retired official is entitled to the amount of land which is 
worth his capitalized pension. 

Of the first three categories former soldiers have prior 
claim to land. In this manner, too, the State diminishes its 
pension requirements. Former employees on expropriated 
estates have precedence over other landless peasants. 

Special provisions are made for aid to all these categories 
of colonists. Peasants already in possession of land are in 
many cases aided by the State in acquiring additional land. 

Many features of all this mass of agrarian legislation 
have already been found undesirable, and some of them will, 
undoubtedly, be changed in the process of actual applica- 
tion. But the principle of agrarian adjustment has been 
firmly established. Small holdings hold precedence over 
large ones, though the way has been opened for more efficient 
exploitation of land by means of co-operative groupings. 
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THE FATE OF HUNGARY 


Slowly but surely the somewhat parvenu States carved 
out of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire are beginning 
to realize that, deny it as they will, their future is inex- 
tricably bound up with that of the ancient and aristocratic 
Kingdom of Hungary. Today Hungary stands, financially 
speaking, on the brink of utter ruin, from which nothing 
can save it except immediate measures of relief along the 
lines of those which have been successful in the case of 
Austria. The gravity of the situation was admitted by the 
Reparations Commission on the basis of evidence submitted 
to it as long ago as the beginning of May, 1923. For the 
year ending June 30, 1923, according to the estimate of the 
Hungarian Finance Minister before the commission, the 
budget showed, in gold crowns, a total expenditure of 424 
millions, a total revenue of 335 millions, and a deficit of 89 
millions. The trade balance for the year ending December 
31, 1922 (at an average rate of exchange throughout the 
year), showed imports of 548 millions, exports of 334 mil- 
lions, and deficit of 214 millions. Any real estimate of what 
the budget deficit is likely to be for 1923-24 could not now 
be given, owing to the marked fluctuations of the Hungarian 
crown, which at the time the 1922-23 estimates were calcu- 
lated was at 0.23 Swiss centimes and at the time of writing 
had fallen below 0.03 Swiss centimes. In the Hungarian 
budget for 1922-23 expenditure exceeded revenue by 26 per 
cent. In the first Austrian budget estimate issued by Com- 
missioner Zimmerman for 1923 expenditure exceeded reve- 
nue by 38.5 per cent. 

The trade balance in 1922, states Sir William Goode, 
financial adviser to Hungary, shows a deficit of nearly 40 
per cent—about 8 per cent greater than that of Austria for 
a similar period. The English expert points out, in the 
course of an article published in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly (September 21) that this is actually worse than the 
surface indications appear, since there is little or no invis- 
ible trade in Hungary, in the nature of tourist traffic, 
financial transactions, and so on, as contribute to a reduc- 
tion to the Austrian adverse balance. The principal items 
causing the Hungarian deficit were, and still are, imports 
of cotton, woolen goods, wood and coal. ‘The principal 
Hungarian exports are flour, cattle, machinery, and wines. 

A significant indication of the Hungarian situation, as 
shown by the 1922-23 budget figures, is to be found in the 
circulation. On March 31, 1923, the circulation was 90 mil- 
lion gold crowns, or, in paper, 82 milliards. The August 15 
statement of the bank of issue showed a total circulation 
of 314 milliards paper crowns, or approximately 90 million 
Swiss francs. Thus, in four and a half months the paper 
circulation increased almost four times. This frightful in- 
flation was caused, says Sir William Goode, mainly by the 
necessity of paying increased salaries to State employees in 
consequence of the rise in prices, and to meet the normal 
seasonal demand for currency required to make grain pur- 
chases. 

Realizing the absolute necessity for a foreign loan as the 
basic remedy for this condition, the Hungarian Government, 
while exposing its case to the Reparations Commission, 
made the following proposals: 


A long-term loan of at least 550 to 650 million gold crowns, 
to meet the deficit of the State budget during a transition 
period of at least five years, by the end of which the coun- 
try could be expected to return to some sort of equilibrium 
in budget and trade balance. 


Stabilization of exchange 
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should automatically ensue from the outset of the long-term 
loan. Concurrently with the loan, a reorganization of in- 
terior finance on the following lines: 

1. Economies in administration (considerable reduction 
in the number of State employees and improvements in the 
management of the State undertakings, particularly the 
abolition of the deficit in the State railways). 

2. Increase of State revenues by means of more effective 
application of taxation and by higher tariffs. 

3. Simultaneously with this reorganization of the finances 
of the State the existing restrictions upon economic life, 
namely, the devizen centrale, export taxes, prohibition of 
increased house rents, etc., to be abolished. 

4. Creation of a bank of issue to which the government 
will not be allowed to have recourse for their own require- 
ments. 


At the same time it was pointed out that no foreign loan 
could be raised unless the Reparations Commission sus- 
pended its charges upon Hungary’s revenues and permitted 
the loan to be arranged through and supervised by the 
Finance Committee of the League of Nations. 

Every indication, at first, pointed to the success of Hun- 
gary’s plea, the British and Italian governments showing 
especial readiness to accede to Count Bethlen’s request. A 
reconsideration of the matter, however, caused France, with 
one eye, so to speak, on the Little Entente, to insist that 
such a loan should be raised and expended under the super- 
vision of the Reparations Commission and not through the 
League, and that certain amounts on account of reparations 
must be paid out of the loan. This attitude, which imme- 
diately defeated all expectation of a loan, brought the com- 
mission to a deadlock; and matters thus remained at a 
standstill, during which time Hungary tottered nearer and 
nearer to the abyss, until just prior to the Sinaia Confer- 
ence of the Little Entente, in the latter part of August. 

At this conference Dr. Benes, the Czekoslovak Foreign 
Minister, unexpectedly stood forth as the spokesman for 
Hungary and stressed the necessity of financial assistance 
in order to arrive at some sort of internal equilibrium. 
This attitude on the part of Czekoslovakia, which had for- 
merly distinguished itself by reason of the ardent, if not 
always accurate, propaganda against Hungary, and by its 
opposition to the Hungarian loan, is said to have been due 
to influence brought to bear on the occasion of Dr. Benes’ 
recent visit to London in connection with the financial situ- 
ation of his own country. In any case, negotiations between 
Hungary and Czekoslovakia and the Little Entente imme- 
diately followed at Geneva. An especially complete under- 
standing was arrived at with Czekoslovakia as regards 
frontier and minority differences, as well as the matter of 
a foreign loan. 

As regards the frontier question, an agreement for the 
avoidance of conflicts was arranged, whereby the same regu- 
lations were laid down for frontier guards by both coun- 
tries. Further, satisfactory recompense for those persons 
who were injured in the recent frontier conflicts and for 
the relatives of slain guards was decided upon. The Czeko- 
slovak Government undertook to revise its course concern- 
ing retaliation, especially in connection with the deportation 
of Magyar citizens. It was decided to act on the same lines 
as those adopted in recent similar affairs with Germany. 

Economic conditions were then considered, and views were 
exchanged on the ratification of a commercial treaty be- 
tween the two States, an agreement regarding traffic between 
the frontier towns, and the possibility of a further special 
convention relating to the exchange of merchandise. 

Finally, it was agreed that those questions remaining to 








be adjusted in connection with the Treaty of Trianon should 
be examined without delay by the special ministries con- 
cerned. All propaganda tending to injure good relations 
between the two countries was to be abandoned, and the 
Czekoslovak and Hungarian governments arranged to keep 
in constant touch and do all in their power to prevent any 
propagandist activity which might affect their loyal and 
correct relations. 

The Little Entente then agreed to lay before the League 
of Nations, at the earliest moment, a special proposition to 
the effect that after a new decision of the Reparations Com- 
mission had been made, members of the Fnancial Committee 
should be sent to Hungary for the purpose of drawing up 
plans for a loan. The discrepancy between Anglo-Italian 
and Franco-Little Entente points of view was settled by a 
compromise, as was also the control question. In its details 
the loan is expected to be an exact copy of the Austrian one. 

In spite of what may be described as an almost criminal 
delay, therefore, there seems but little doubt of the ultimate 
redemption of Hungarian finances. Just what the future 
may hold for the kingdom is, however, a different, if fasci- 
nating, story. 


TRADE UNIONISM v. COMMUNISM IN RUMANIA 


The following report upon the recent Trade Union Con- 
gress in Rumania is made by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions: 


From September 16th to 18th an extraordinary congress 
of the Rumanian trade unions took place at Klausenburg, 
in Siebenbiirgen. The chief subject of the discussions was 
the question of affiliation with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. The I. F..T. U. was represented by its 
secretary, Sassenbach. 

The trade unions in Old Rumania numbered, according to 
a census taken just before the war, 7,000 members, the total 
population of the country being 7 millions. Previous to 
that they had had a total membership of 14,000. After the 
incorporation of the new territory, which meant a consid- 
erable increase in industry and industrial workers, the 
membership rose to about 200,000 out of a population of 
16,500,000, of whom only 700,000 were industrial workers— 
an astonishingly low percentage. 

But a general strike, due to Communist influence and 
collapsing after six days, led to a decline of membership. 
The government knew the weakness of the trade unions 
better than they did themselves. A few thousand workers 
were thrown into prison and the offices and assembly build- 
ings of the workers were closed and confiscated. Then fol- 
lowed a law compelling trade unions to obtain licenses from 
the authorities; workers in certain trades were forbidden 
to strike, and the railway men and other civil servants 
were militarized. Even the workers of a private factory in 
Arad, which did work for the State, were placed on a mili- 
tary basis. Owing to brutal treatment by. the government 
and the police, the number of members declined consider- 
ably. At the Trade Union Congress of 1921 the total mem- 
bership was only 26,000. Subsequently there was an in- 
crease; in 1922 there were 41,000 members, and the numbers 
represented at the recent extraordinary congress were 
52,000. 

In the meantime the trade unions have found it impos- 
sible to do really satisfactory work, on account of the 
Communist agitation, which received strong support from 
Russia. The report of the former secretary, which was 
submitted to the recent congress, gives interesting facts 
concerning Moscow's work for the destruction of the trade 
unions. The bitter feeling aroused by the Communist in- 
trigue is strongest among the industrial workers of the 


territory newly taken over from Hungary, as these workers 
have been accustomed to regular trade-union work on nor- 
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mal lines. They therefore came to the congress with the 
fixed determination to put an end, once for all, to this in- 
trigue, and, in order that their position and aims might be 
clearly defined, to affiliate with Amsterdam. 

The constitution of the congress was not favorable to 
peaceful negotiation. Delegates could be sent to the con- 
gress, not only by the national federations, but also by 
single branches, by unions not combined into a federation, 
and by the trade-union councils of individual localities. 
The commission which verified the mandates proposed to 
cancel 60 of the 292 mandates which were held by 217 dele- 
gates, on the ground they were invalid. This proposal was 
rejected. Thereupon the president, acting on instructions 
received from the Trade Union Council, declared the session 
closed and called a new session, to which only those were 
admitted who declared themselves to be in favor of affilia- 
tion with Amsterdam. 

This procedure may at first sight appear to be violent 
and undemocratic, and under normal circumstances it would 
certainly be so termed; but there was a universal opinion 
that it was necessary to act in this way in order to do real 
trade-union work, especially as it was generally known that 
the Communists would act in obedience to secret instruc- 
tions, directing them to remain within the trade unions, 
whatever happened, and to continue their destructive work 
there. 

While the discussions were very stormy before the expul- 
sion of the Communists, the later meetings were a model of 
orderly and businesslike procedure, despite the language 
difficulties. After the division, it was ascertained that the 
majority of the delegates, representing 28,423 members, were 
tuking part in the later proceedings of the congress, and 
that these counted among them the representatives of the 
large unions, with the exception of the clothing-workers, 
the wood-workers, and the leather-workers. Individual 
delegates were present even from these unions. This result 
was considered satisfactory, and it is hoped that a large 
number of organizations which are now outside can be won 
ever by means of explanatory propaganda and agitation. 

Affiliation with Amsterdam was now unanimously resolved 
upon. 

In order to do practical work, the seat of the Trade Union 
Council was removed from the capital, Bucharest, which is 
not an industrial town, to Klausenburg, an industrial center, 
which is already the headquarters of most of the trade- 
union federations. Moreover, in this town there is a wide- 
spread knowledge of both the German and the Hungarian 
languages, which means that the trade unions of Central 
Kurope will be able to exert a greater moral influence, The 
new council was empowered to modify the rules of the 
trade-union federation in accordance with the new condition. 


NATIONAL MINORITIES IN EUROPE 


The question of national minorities still continues to be 
an acute question in many parts of Europe. The discontent 
of these minorities before the war was one of the causes of 
the conflagration that had engulfed Europe in 1914. Under 
the peace treaties, the question of the minorities shifted 
ground, but it has not disappeared. In every new State in 
Europe there are national groups apart from the major 
group, which in each case constitutes the basis of the State. 
And the condition of these minority groups is far from 
being settled. 

In a lecture recently delivered before the Vienna Political 
Society, Dr. W. Medinger, a German member of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament, enumerated, for example, a large num- 
ber of grievances that the German minority in Szechoslava- 
kia has against the government of the new republic. The 
Germans constitute one-fourth of the population of the 
country and one-third of that of Bohemia proper, yet, ac- 
cording to Dr. Medinger, the treatment that is accorded to 
them by the Slav majority group is not in the least con- 
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sonant with this position. He claims that “SS German 
schools with 1,045 classes have been closed down since the 
declaration of the republic, while 865 new Czech schools 
with 1,881 been instituted. The public rey- 
enues are quite arbitrarily employed, 700,000 crowns figure 
in the budget as the total grant to the German university, 
while 27 millions were allotted to the Czech university.” 
He further claims that there is a discrimination against 
the German minority in matters, as well. He 


says: 


classes have 


economic 


Through the non-payment of the war loan alone the na- 
tional wealth of the Germans in Czechoslovakia has suffered 
a loss of about 6 milliards, while the other nations of the 


State taken together only lost 2 milliards through this 
measure. The proportion of German and Czech banking 


capital is now the inverse of what it was before. The part- 
nership of the Czechs, and still more their influence in the 
industrial enterprises founded and developed by Germans 
have increased enormously; the landed property of the 
minority nations has been curtailed by means of the so- 
called agrarian reform. 


The Role of the League of Nations 


Under the war settlement, the question of the national 
minorities was entrusted to the League of Nations. But 
Dr. Medinger is skeptical as to the powers of that body in 
eventually bettering the situation. He 


eontrolling and 


Says: 


Had the authors of the peace treaties seriously meant to 
establish a balance of power in the States with mixed na- 
tionalities they could have prevented the abuse of majority 
power by an efficacious protection of the minorities. It is 
true, articles respecting minority protection have been in- 
serted into the treaties, but the wording of these clauses has 
been committed to people whose imperialist aims do not 
suffer even clear minority rights. The League of Nations 
has been charged to watch over the observance of the 
principles stipulated by the treaties; but this body has not 
so far shown that it is equal to its high mission. 

The League of Nations is a half finished structure which 
rests on a fluctuating basis. Being unable even to prevent 
war and violence between one country and another, how 
could it be expected to extend its influence to the internal 
affairs of the States? Neither economic necessity nor the 
claims of justice are decisive for the verdicts of the League: 
the political constellation of the day determines even the 
most insignificant questions. States accused of infringe- 
ment of the minority clauses have always the power to side- 
track action in favor of their minorities by pleading na- 
tional necessity or the safeguarding of their sovereignty. 

Minority protection as it is today only allows the euthana- 
sia of the minority nations, the urgent protests of which 
are met by promises of international help, and renewed as- 
surances of the sympathy of the world. A series of com- 
plaints sent to Geneva by minority nations have been left 
unanswered, and when one of them was decided in favor 
of the minority the majority concerned cared little for the 
verdict. No real interest is shown in the preservation of 
the minorities; the sense of international responsibility of 
the present rulers of the world does not go so far. The 
main aim seems to be to keep the minorities from making 
serious trouble. The majority governments offer reassuring 
declarations abroad and at the same time the expropriations 
at home are continued, the public functionaries of the minor- 
ity nations are transferred to remote districts while num- 
bers of officials belonging to the majority nation are sent 
to the districts inhabited by the minorities to carry out the 
process of denationalization; minority schools are closed 
down, and the State revenues are unashamedly employed 
for the benefit of the majority nation. 

If things are to continue ilke this, no unbroken national 
minority will exist in a few decades, in Czechoslovakia, 
south Tyrol, Poland, Alsace, Jugoslavia, Rumania, or any 
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other country. Therefore, if minority protection is not 
properly reformed, it would be better to be honest and drop 
it altogether. The methods of the League of Nations are 
clumsy and ineffectual. Although the minority question has 
been declared to be the most urgent European problem after 
disarmament and reparation, neither time nor energy is 
bestowed upon its solution. 

Cases of peculiar crassness are occasionally given some 
attention, but tackling the main issue of the problem is 
always avoided. There is, for example, the question of the 
Czechoslovak constitution. Although the peace treaty guar- 
antees equality of rights to all sections of the State, the 
minorities which in Czechoslovakia form about 40 per cent 
of the population were given no opportunity to co-operate 


in the framing of the constitution. The German members 
of the Czechoslovak Parliament made an appeal to the 


League of Nations concerning this infringement of the peace 
treaty, but so far without result. Unless the League can 
muster moral strength enough to demand a revision of the 
Czechoslovak constitution and the establishment of an agree 
ment between the several nations on the Swiss model, every 
political concussion in Europe will infallibly aggravate the 
inner disease of this country. 


Hope in Other Organizations 

Though the handling of the minority question by the 
League of Nations does not present a particularly bright 
outlook for the settlement of the problem, Dr. Medinger be- 
lieves that there international organizations 
whose action gives rise to a more hopeful view of the situa- 
tion. He believes particularly in the possible efficacy of the 
interparliamentary Union, which is greatly interested in the 


are other 


whole question and is making efforts toward helping its 
solution. He says: 

But although the Geneva Parliament of diplomats has 
proved a failure, it must be acknowledged that there are 
other international organizations which recognize the short- 
comings of the actual system of minority protection and are 
eager to remove them. The League of Nations Union insti- 
tuted careful investigations on the minority questions, and 
at the congress held at Prague in 1922 a resolution was car- 
ried which demands for polyglot States local self-govern- 
ment and the abolition of a privileged State language. This 
resolution has become the Magna Charta of the national 
minorities in all countries. 

A similar resolution has unanimously been carried by the 
Interparliamentary Union which has also appointed a com- 
mittee of ten members for the special purpose of investi- 
gating the problem of minority rights. In this committee 
the minority nations are represented by two members. 

The Interparliamentary Union is composed of parliamen- 
tarians of all countries and though the resolutions of this 
body have no binding character for the governments of the 
States represented in it, they express the opinion of the 
nations more genuinely than those of the League, so that 
their voice will be heard in the end. And no matter how 
slender the belief may be in the immediate value of such 
welcome action, it remains the duty of all who have at heart 
the peace and advancement of Europe to labor untiringly for 
a permanent understanding between the major and minor 
nationalities which will render the position of the latter 
worthy of their importance. 


Dr. Medinger’s views may be somewhat colored by the 
fact that he himself represents one of the national minori- 
ties that are so intimately concerned with an equitable solu- 
tion of the whole problem, but there is no doubt that the 
questions which he raises are of utmost importance to 
Europe and to the whole world. Peace in Europe is, indeed, 
a precarious affair so long as the volcanoes of national dis- 
content, which are still active in many portions of that 
continent, continue to belch forth their smoke and fire of 


hatred and strife. 
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CAN THE JAPANESE BE ASSIMILATED? 


One of the questions about which there is today a great 
amount of divergent opinion is whether or not the Japanese 
can be assimilated in Western countries. In order to shed 
the light of first-hand information upon this important prob- 
lem, the Rev. Dr. Paul E. Waterhouse recently sent out two 
thousand questionnaires to Japanese born in this country. 
He received over nineteen hundred replies, and the informa- 
tion thus furnished has been recently issued by the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Sixteen hundred replies refer to children under 15. 
These replies indicate that practically all of the children 
attend the American public schools. Three hundred and 
forty-two replies received from American-born Japanese be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 22 indicate that 51 per cent of them 
are attending or planning to go to high school and about 
one-half of them are expecting to go to college. 

In discussing these replies, Dr. Waterhouse says: 


There seems to be a strong tendency among the boys to 
become “business men,” as they expressed it, while the girls 
wished to be dressmakers, stenographers, or teachers. 
Seores of them expressed the desire to “become useful 
citizens.” 

In talking with the teachers in the grammar schools, as 
well as the superintendents of schools, about the Japanese 
children in their classes, the almost universal opinion 
seemed to be that there was no problem, as far as the 
morality or the studiousness of the children was concerned. 
In fact, one of the teachers in the Oakland schools said: 
“We teachers always like to have at least one or two 
Japanese children in our classes as an example to the other 
children, for they do study hard.” 

On the question of religion, one-half were Christians, one- 
fifth were Buddhists, the rest giving no answer. A great 
many occupations were represented by the parents, farmers 
naturally being predominant, others being fisherman, mer- 
chants, tailors, laborers, teachers, photographers, florists, 
gardeners. 


Letters from American-born Japanese 


Following these general remarks, Dr. Waterhouse quotes 
a number of the more characteristic replies to his question- 
naire: 


The son of a San Pedro fisherman says: “I like to stay in 
America as long as I can, because this is finest country ever 
I saw. I haven’t any plans for the future, but I like to 
grow up as a man and help the poor people. Even if I were 
poor, I will help the other with my best wishes and my best 
love. I do not know what I can do, but I like to do right 
thing always.” 

In answer to the oft-repeated statement that the Japanese 
do not want to become citizens and would not avail them- 
selves of the privilege if it were given to them, let me quote 
a few of the many replies from young people born in Japan. 

A 19-year-old student says: “I would like to make a good 
citizen of the United States.” Another says: “I expect to 
go to high school and to a university and wish to be a useful 
citizen.” A 21-year-old student says: “After my graduation 
I want to sacrifice my best for America, my second native 
land, and Japanese who don’t understand English.” Another 
says: “I wish to be an American citizen. I wish to write 
some books. I wish to serve for all equally.” This is the 
spirit of the answers throughout. 

“My plan,” says the son of a farmer, “is to finish high 
school, enter college, and do something useful in this world; 
to learn the duties of a good citizen and to become a good 
citizen of the United States.” 

“Although I was born in Japan,” says a boy who came 
over here when he was just a year old, “I was and will be 
educated by the United States; therefore America is dearer 
to me. I expect to do my best to forward the interest of 
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the country that gave me my education. My greatest wish 
is to become American citizen.” 

A 19-year-old boy says: “I want American people to talk 
to me.” The feeling of ostracism and the desire to have 
Americans speak kindly to him and help him to come in 
contact with the best in American life, is it not expressed 
in that one little sentence? Some expressed themselves as 
ambitious along literary lines, or in music, and there is a 
religious note in many of the replies. 

A student at Mills College, 21 years old, the daughter of 
a farmer says: “I do not expect to go back to Japan unless 
it is the wish of the Heavenly Father for me to do work 
there. I am majoring in home economics and chemistry 
and am planning to have social and political science and 
Bible as my minor subjects before graduating from college. 
I have taken home economics as my major, thinking that I 
may be able to do some social work among the womenfolk, 
both American and the women of my own race, using this 
knowledge as the base of my work. Then I thought the 
knowledge of social science and the Bible will be a great 
help. Recently I became interested in the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, and although not a volunteer myself, I am 
willing to go, if God permits and it is His desire, whenever 
and whatever the call may be.” 

A 21-year-old young man says: “I like to give my whole 
life in spreading Christianity among the Japanese. I pre- 
fer to live in America, but the cry for the need of Christian 
workers in Japan might necessitate me to go back.” 

A 2i-year-old farmer’s son, living in Los Angeles, says: 
“I want to earn my living on honest principles, and live in 
peace and harmony. I do not seek material happiness at 
the expense and sacrifice of humanity, but I prefer to lead 
a spiritually happy life, with clear conscience. Since this is 
my country and because I consider it proper to abide with 
its religion, laws, and customs, I will not hesitate to exer- 
cise my moral and legal rights. I shall consider this my 
country, even though the entire populace of this country 
should desert me.” 

One girl’s ambition is expressed in this way: “I would 
like to Americanize many Japanese living in this country, to 
think in Americanized way, so that there would be no fric- 
tion between Americans and Japanese. If one is born here, 
understands both languages and the feelings of both people, 
then it would be easy for her to make her people understand. 
Troubles many times arise from misunderstandings. So I 
would like the Japanese to be Americanized and to see from 
American point of view and to understanding.” 

The results of a careful investigation of the second gen- 
eration of Japanese in Hawaii, conducted by the Territorial 
Department of Public Instruction of Hawaii, show that 
practically every public and high school pupil in the Ter- 
ritory, who, under the dual system, owes allegiance to the 
United States and to a foreign country as well, will, upon 
reaching his majority, renounce his foreign allegiance and 
pledge fealty to the United States alone. It demonstrates 
the fact that undivided allegiance to the United States is 
the hope of the rising generation of dual citizens in Hawaii. 

The difficulties of language of the American-born children 
and their parents are brought out by this 17-year-old girl: 
“It is hard to fully explain things to my people, because 
we do not speak the same language. I always use English, 
but at home, to my mother and father, Japanese. We use 
such English expressions as mama, papa, huh, yes, no, what, 
oh, and so on. Among ourselves we use English. If only I 
spoke Japanese well! or they English! or that I could use 
English to father without embarrassment. But no, it’s 
always ‘if only’ this or that, always. I believe that chil- 
dren and parents should always speak one common lan- 
guage, for what is a home life unless the people in it can 
thoroughly understand each other.” 


Cultural Assimilation Possible 
Dr. Waterhouse reaches the following conclusion: 
Without hesitation, we join the ranks of those who argue 
that the Japanese can be assimilated, and the more thor- 


oughly we study the situation the more powerful is the 
conviction that the debate about the Japanese would cease 
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to be a debate at all if only all who argue against them 
could come into personal contact with the second generation 
of young men and women. 


He qualifies his conclusions, however, by pointing out that 
the assimilation he has in mind is cultural, and not one of 
intermarriage, on which phase of the question he says there 
is, as yet, no sufficient data for definite conclusions. 


THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF WORKING WOMEN 


The Third Congress of the International Federation of 
Working Women, which was held from August 14 to 18, at 
Schloss Schénbrunn, Vienna, was notable for the large at- 
tendance of British and American delegates. Both of these 
countries were represented by 10 delegates. France and 
Italy sent 3 delegates each, Belgium and Sweden 2 each, 
and Rumania 1. Guests were present from Argentina, 
Chile, China and Japan, and German, Austrian, and Swiss 
women also took part in the congress. Ali the delegates 
were representatives of trade-union organizations. The 
International Federation of Trade Unions was represented 
by Sassenbach. 

The Congress adopted the report of the secretary, Dr. 
Marion Phillips, for the past two years, and then proceeded 
to discuss the work of women for peace, for legislation for 
the protection of labor, for the regulation of home-work 
wages, and for a family wage. In respect of all these ques- 
tions resolutions were adopted, which were drawn up by 
special commissions. A point of special interest was the 
resolution respecting co-operation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. In this resolution the I. F. 
W. W. declared that it was prepared to transfer its work 
to the International Federation of Trade Unions on the 
following conditions: 

1. That a special woman secretary should be appointed. 

2. That an international women’s committee should be 
appointed to co-operate with the I. F. T. U., and to arrange 
for a meeting with the latter whenever such meeting might 
be necessary, but in any cose once a year. 

3. That a special women’s congress should be held every 
two years. 

This resolution was adopted by all but the American 
delegation, which desired, although its decision on the sub- 
ject was by no means unanimous, to retain the present form 
of organization. 

Mile. Burniaux, of Belgium, was elected president in 
place of Mrs. Raymond Robins. London is to continue to 
be the headquarters of the secretariat. Dr. Marion Phillips 
having resigned her secretaryship, her place will be taken 
by Miss Macdonald. The resolutions will be dealt with more 
fully later. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


Social Wages: 


(1) The family allowances for women workers engaged 
in industry are to be regarded as a makeshift in order to 
overcome the difficulties inherent in the capitalist order of 
society. (2) The working classes must endeavor to obtain 
special State subsidies for motherhood, for assistance in 
case of unemployment, illness, or the death of the bread- 
winner of the family, such subsidies to be granted to all 
without exception. (3) It is the duty of the community to 
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take all necessary measures for the health, education, and 
general welfare of mothers and children. (4) The com- 
munity must also see to it that every child is provided with 
the necessary quantity of milk and other food, as well as 
with the necessary school education. (5) A commission of 
inquiry shall investigate the practicability of a scheme in 
accordance with which the community shall have the obli- 
gation to care for the maintenance of children so long as 
these are normally a charge upon their parents. 

Wages of Home-workers: 

The Commission was unanimous in recognizing the im- 
possibility of taking definite decisions concerning home- 
work in existing circumstances owing to the inadequate 
information available. 

(1) It decided to request the International Labor Office 
to collect all existing documents on the subject and to con- 
duct an inquiry as to the conditions in which home-workers 
of both sexes are working in all nations. (2) Where legal 
regulations affecting home-workers are already in exist- 
ence, the Commission declares, that it should be the duty of 
a public authority to enforce the rates. (3) In view of 
French legislation concerning the right of Trade Unions to 
act on behalf of home-workers, the Commission desires to 
remit the question of the judicial powers of Trade Unions 
to the I. F. T. U. and the Workers’ Trade Union League of 
America for consideration. (4) The Commission also con- 
siders that this whole question should be placed on the 
agenda of the next Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Trafle Unions in order that they may arrive at defi- 
nite decisions and a full knowledge of the facts. 


Peace Treaty and Reparations: 

The Congress is of the opinion that the payment of repa- 
rations should be restricted to a restoration of the material 
loss and damage inflicted by Germany upon France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy, and in such a way as to enable Germany 
to be free in the shortest possible time from all further 
financial obligations. We demand, furthermore, the re- 
vision of the peace treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, and 
Trianon, which have produced much more hatred than 
peace; also the cancellation of all war debts. 


Occupation of the Ruhr: 

The Congress condemns the military occupation of the 
Ruhr as being a violation of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
occupation of the Ruhr is a menace to peace and has, more- 
over, helped to intensify the industrial crisis and lower the 
standard of life of hundreds of thousands of workers. It is 
now quite clear that the occupation is not an effective means 
of exacting reparations from Germany. Germany can only 
pay when it is in a position to work and produce under 
peaceful conditions. We therefore welcome all efforts to- 
ward a restoration of peaceful conditions, and we demand 
that the Ruhr be evacuated. 


The Disarmament Question: 

The Congress adopts the view that all international ques- 
tions should be settled along the lines of open negotiations. 
The social and economic community of interests of the vari- 
ous nations necessitates the establishment of a universal 
permanent peace. 

For the attainment of this end the Congress declares itself 
in favor of convening an international conference. The 











Congress calls upon the governments to take the initiative 
for such a conference, and by means of inquiries and nego- 
tiations to determine the most effective way of bringing 
about universal disarmament by means of a mutual under- 
standing between all the nations. 

In order to attain this end, war must be regarded as a 
crime against humanity. We demand the settlement of all 
disputes by means of international regulations; also the 
setting up of an international court which shall have the 
power to compel all nations which violate the international 
regulations to recognize its decisions. 

We recommend, furthermore, that the League of Nations 
be vested with full juridical powers in order that it shall 
be in a position to fulfil its functions in case an agreement 
is reached in regard to universal disarmament. 

For hundreds of years war has been regarded not only as 
a means of “settling” disputes but also as a noble and pa- 
trictic occupation. This conception of war has had disas- 
trous consequences for mankind. We therefore welcome the 
establishment of the triple alliance of the women, the teach- 
ers, and the young people, and we hope that just as other 
mistakes have disappeared with the advances of civilization 
so, also, by means of education the war spirit will disappear. 


WOMEN AND PEACE 

On October 22 President Coolidge received a delegation 
made up of members of the commission which the National 
League of Women Voters appointed last summer to study 
post-war conditions as they affect European women, and 
the prospects of better international understaming. 

The delegation presented to the President a summary of 
the commission’s report to the directors of the league. It 
reads: 

The National League of Women Voters believes that to 
all thinking men and women peace must be a fundamental 
issue, because it is clear that, with the new methods of 
warfare, civilization cannot survive unless means are found 
to prevent war. The members of the League realize that 
peace must be worked for rationally, since injudicious efforts 
for peace may actually breed war. They also realize that 
enduring peace cannot be expected until a means is found 
of settling international disputes by peaceful methods and 
of lessening possible causes of friction before they reach 
the stage of active dispute. 

With these convictions in mind, the National League of 
Women Voters at its convention last April requested some 
of its delegates to the Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance at Rome to talk with representative 
women of other countries, in order to get a better under- 
standing of the effect of the World War on the status of 
women and of women’s ideas about the prevention of future 
wars. Bankers, military men, economists, legislators, and 
social workers had brought back the results of study of 
European conditions, but no committee of women to talk 
to women had been sent, and the League believed that, since 
women in their capacity as women, with women’s tradi- 
tional training, have a definite point of view on many ques- 
tions of government, a mission of women to women might 
discover opinions and attitudes of a kind special to women, 
which would be of value in developing rational means of 
preventing future wars. 

The commission had an exceptional opportunity of meet- 
ing women from most of the countries of Europe, and from 
South America, Australasia, Africa, and Asia, at the con- 
gress in Rome, at which women of forty-three countries 
agreed on a program that affirmed the duty of all women 
to work for reconciliation among nations and for the sub- 
stitution of judicial methods for force in the settlement of 
international disputes. Several incidents during the con- 
gress, as well as the resolutions which it adopted, showed 
the underlying unity of purpose of women and their realiza- 
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tion of a fundamental common interest in the maintenance 
of peace. 

After the congress the members of the commission sepa- 
rated and visited England, Austria, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Jugoslavia, Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland. An in- 
formal questionnaire was used and interviews with women 
in these countries were directed, to the end of learning the 
attitude of women in organized groups toward peace and 
what the women of each nation are doing to co-operate with 
other women for the advancement of peace, as well as the 
details of the political and industrial position of women at 
the present time. Most of the women consulted were, in the 
nature of the case, those active in political, social, or philan- 
thropic work. Members of several European parliaments 
were among them and women of various professional and 
commercial connections. It was possible also to visit homes 
in many countries and to talk with women whose _ back- 
ground is purely social. Asa result of its inquiry, the com- 
mission now reports that it found women in all the coun- 
tries visited bound, as are men, by conditions which bear 
upon affairs in their own country. In many places their 
outlook is affected by the tremendous nationalistic spirit of 
the present moment, so that there is little place for con- 
structive organization or sentiment regarding machinery 
for peace. It is noticeable, however, that women generally 
have a greater dislike of war than have the men of their 
group, although the difference is one of degree rather than 
of kind. 

It is true, also, that women supply the larger number of 
enthusiasts for peace and a smaller proportion of outright 
militarists. Seeing war in terms of sons, women everywhere 
have a certain common ground in their desire for peace. 
More than men, they dread war for its known effect on their 
special interests, the home and the children. European 
women feel that war has lowered moral standards and 
made it hard to train children in ethical ideals. 

Women very largely believe that in time of peace we 
should prepare for peace, since it is too late to do so when 
quarrels have started. Women are not much given to talk- 
ing about what should be done to settle existing difficulties, 
such as the Ruhr and Fiume afford, but are more concerned 
with bringing about conditions to make future friction less 
likely. 

The definite ideal of law as a substitute for war is most 
apparent in England. In other countries there is a great 
longing among women for an assurance of peace, but in the 
more perturbed countries women are wringing their hands 
in dread, seeing peace as far off. The suggestion that the 
next generation be taught to abhor war was frequently 
made by women who have no hope of peace as a blessing of 
their own generation. 

As a result of many intimate talks with women in Euro- 
pean countries, the commission is profoundly impressed 
with the necessity of cultivating a spirit of international 
understanding and sympathy. No movement for peace can 
hope for success without this basis. The commission be- 
lieves that every opportunity to bring about such under- 
standing should be encouraged to the utmost. 

The commission is also convinced that it is of vital im- 
portance to develop the channels by which disputes between 
nations may be settled by process of law. Even though, 
under existing conditions, there seems little hope that any 
major controversies will be submitted to legal settlement, 
there are a host of lesser disputes, any one of which is 
capable of becoming a cause for war, which may be sub- 
mitted. The chief hope for peace is that if lesser matters 
can be justly settled by judicial means the awakening public 
opinion of the world will compel the settlement of more 
vital questions in the same way. 

For these reasons the commission recommends: 

First. That all opportunities for co-operation with other 
‘hations in efforts for world betterment be welcomed. 

Second. That individuals and organizations of all kinds 
take advantage of opportunities for international inter- 
course in meetings for common purposes. 

Third. That children and young persons be trained to 
understand the importance of peace as an essential basis 
for civilization. 
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Fourth. That the United States enter the Permanent 
Court of International Justice on the terms proposed to the 
Senate by President Harding, because the World Court is 
the best existing application of the principle of law as op- 
posed to force in the settlement of international disputes. 


The commission to European women was made up of Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, president of the National League of 
Women Voters, chairman; Mrs. James Morrisson, of Chi- 
cago, a daughter of William Dudley Foulke; Mrs. James 
Paige, of Minneapolis, member of the Minnesota legislature ; 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Ann Web- 
ster, of New Mexico, chairman of the League’s Committee 
on Social Hygiene; Miss Adele Clark, of Richmond, presi- 
dent of the Virginia League of Women Voters, accompanied 
the delegation to the White House. 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 


LORD CURZON’S SPEECH AT THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


The following is the section of Lord Curzon’s address to 
the Imperial Conference in which he dealt with reparations: 


I now turn to the Franco-German or, as I should prefer 
to call it, the European problem, for it is one that concerns 
not two or three States alone, but the whole of those powers 
that were engaged in the war and to whom reparations 
were allotted, and not least among them the British Empire. 
His Majesty’s Government have consistently held the view 
that the final settlement could only be achieved by common 
action and common consent, and that the dispute is not 
merely a military or political conflict between contiguous 
States. 

I cannot, in the small space of time available to me, nar- 
rate in detail all that has happened since we last met at 
this table, in June, 1921. At that date the German Govern- 
ment had just yielded to an Allied ultimatum which cov- 
ered a schedule of payments for the discharge of the repa- 
ration debt, as well as undertakings by the German Govern- 
ment for the early execution of the military disarmament 
and other clauses of the treaty. The Reparations Commis- 
sion, who had under the treaty been charged with the task 
of fixing the reparation debt, had estimated it at £6,600 
millions—a total which has since in some quarters assumed 
an almost sacrosanet character, but which in reality bore 
no relation to what Germany could pay, but was arrived at 
by lumping together the demands of the various claimant 
powers. 

This total, which is well known to be a quite impossible 
Sum, and which no sane person has ever expected that Ger- 
many would be able to pay in full, can only be altered by 
the consent of all the powers. For a time in 1921, the ulti- 
matum having been accepted by Germany and the policy of 
Dr. Wirth’s Government being the fulfilment of the treaty, 
payments were regularly made. But the situation in Ger- 
many was unstable. The mark began the first downward 
movement of its finally catastrophic descent, German indus- 
try and high finance were stubborn and hostile, assassina- 
tion found its first victim in Erzberger, to be followed at a 
later date by Rathenau. 

Before the end of the year Germany made her first appli- 
eation for a reduction of the payments due in 1922. This 
request was discussed at Cannes in January, 1922, and cer- 
tain concessions were made. More were then asked for, in- 
volving the grant to Germany of a more complete mora- 
torium for the rest of 1922 and for the whole of 1923, 1924. 


Productive Pledges Demanded 


This was the situation when the Allied premiers met in 
London in August, 1922, to consider the request. M. Poin- 
earé declared that if there was to be a further moratorium 
he must have productive pledges—i. c., the yield of certain 
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taxes and industrial undertakings as well as the forests and 
mines in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. These proposals were 
declared to be financially and economically unsound by the 
majority of the expert committee who advised Mr. Lloyd 
George in the matter, and no decision was arrived at. In 
the course of the autumn Dr. Wirth’s difficulties increased. 
In November he resigned, and with his disappearance the 
policy of fulfilment, which had been his watchword, receded 
into fhe background. He was followed by Dr. Cuno. 

At the end of the year, when a decision by the powers 
Was necessary, since the next payments were due, a further 
conference of Allied prime ministers was held in London, 
followed a little later by a renewal of the meeting in Paris. 
By this time Mr. Lloyd George had ceased to be Prime Min- 
ister and Mr. Bonar Law had taken his place. Now it was 
that the Ruhr, which had been the background of all the 
French plans and proposals for two years, emerged into 
prominence as the sole French specific. 

The Ruhr was to be occupied, preferably by the Allies; 
if not, then by France and such of her Allies as would go 
in with her, France’s object in the move being to obtain 
immediate payment of the £1,300 millions which she claimed 
plus whatever sum might be required to pay off her debts 
to Great Britain and the United States. Put in another 
way, France would agree to no reduction of the total of the 
German reparation debt save as a set-off against the can- 
cellation of her war debts to Great Britain and America. 

British Objection to Ruhr Occupation 

The British view, on the other hand, was that Germany 
was incapable of making large immediate payments, that 
the occupation of the Ruhr was not the right way in which 
to secure such payment, that by reducing the capacity of 
Germany to pay (owing to the loss of her most important 
industrial and economic center) payment would be indefi- 
nitely postponed, and further exasperation (and probably 
at a later date internal disruption) in Germany would be 
produced, and that grave economic loss would thus be en- 
tailed not merely on the occupying powers, but on Europe 
viewed as an economic unit, in general. 

Mr. Bonar Law therefore declined to join in the occupa- 
tion and proposed an alternative plan for the reduction of 
the total debt to £2,500 millions, with an accompanying 
issue of bonds, a moratorium for a short period of years, 
and the institution of a drastic control over German finance. 
Further, if this proposal were accepted, he made the offer, 
startling though unrecognized in its generosity, to cancel 
the French and Italian war debts to us in toto. The French 
refused, and on January 11 the Franco-Belgo-Italian occu- 
pation of the Ruhr began. It cannot, I think, be denied that 
the sanguine expectations with which it was entered upon 
have been largely falsified by the results. As the net yield 
of the Franco-Belgian occupation became increasingly dis- 
appointing, so the treatment of the inhabitants by the 
Franco-Belgian authorities became increasingly severe. 
Thus there grew up a sort of deadlock or, if the metaphor 
be varied, a condition of embittered stalemate between the 
rival forces. The Germans took the view that the occupa- 
tion was in direct violation of the treaty; they refused all 
voluntary reparation payments to France and Belgium, and 
they threw every possible obstacle in the way of the indus- 
trial exploitation of the region. The work of the military 
disarmament of Germany, provided for by the peace treaty, 
also came to a standstill. 


Ruhr Legality Question 


In the meantime, Mr. Bonar Law, in a generous anxiety 
not to frustrate by British action the success of a policy in 
the practical application of which he disbelieved, but the 
principle underlying which (viz., the desire and necessity 
to obtain reparations) was equally accepted by ourselves, 
while wishing the French good fortune in their undertaking, 
took up an attitude of strict neutrality. That attitude we 
have maintained throughout the summer, retaining our 
army of occupation in the area the custody of which had 
been assigned to us by the treaty,, endeavoring to hold the 
scales between the rival parties and hoping to bring them to 
an ultimate arrangement. 
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The fact that we learned from our law officers after Mr. 
Bonar Law's return from Paris, that the occupation was 
not in their opinion justified by the terms of the treaty, 
confirming the wisdom of the British attitude, was never 
concealed by us from our allies. On the other hand, public 
use was not made of it until M. Poincaré himself raised the 
legal issue by basing his case on the alleged illegality of the 
German action in resisting the occupation. 

I am not here to apportion praise or blame between the 
various parties in the conflict. Our sentimental sympathy 
would always have been and was with our old and trusted 
ally. We had not the smallest desire to take the side of 
Germany or to let the Germans down easily, or to deprive 
France of her just due. On the other hand, we also had to 
consider our due, and viewing the matter, not through the 
glasses of sentiment, but from a severely practical angle, we 
regarded with increasing anxiety the prosecution of a policy 
that seemed to us to be productive of no good results and 
to be leading on to disaster and ruin. 


Lord Curzon’s Advice to Germany 


In the course of the spring the German Government, under 
Dr. Cuno, made a number of rather ill-devised suggestions 
for compromise, which I need not summarize because they 
were in each case inadequate and stillborn. I did not think 
that their diplomacy in this respect was wise, and in my 
various interviews with the German Ambassador I never 
failed to impress upon him this point of view, and to urge 
that the duty of his government was threefold: 

1. To pay their just debts. 

2. Agree to the fixation of the payments by competent 
authority. 

3. To offer specific and adequate guarantees. 

Simultaneously His Majesty’s Government never wavered 
in the assertion of their broad and general loyalty to the 
Entente, and more than once indicated to the French Gov- 
ernment that if security rather than, or in addition to, repa- 
rations was in their mind, we should at any time be willing 
to discuss it. 

The first definite move—again halting and ill-conceived— 
was made by Germany in the opening days of May last. It 
was promptly turned down with scorn by France and Bel- 
gium, and met with no approval from us. Then, in response 
to a suggestion made by His Majesty’s Government, their 
second offer of June 7 came. This was more substantial, 
for the German Government now offered to accept the de- 
cision of an impartial international body as to the amount 
and methods of payment, they proposed certain specific 
guarantees, and they asked for a conference to work out a 
definite scheme. Here, at least, seemed to His Majesty's 
Government to be both the chance of progress and the ma- 
terial for a reply. Prolonged conversations with our French 
and Belgian allies left their views and intentions veiled in 
some obscurity, and accordingly we decided, with their 
knowledge, to draw up the draft of a joint reply with a view 
to securing the inestimable advantage of concerted action. 

By this time the question of passive resistance, which had 
been continued with unabated intensity and had baffled all 
the French expectations, had assumed the first place in the 
outlook of our allies, and M. Poincaré more than once laid 
down with uncompromising clearness that not until it was 
abandoned would he enter into discussions as to the future. 
For our part we continued to give advice in a similar sense 
to the German Government, and in the draft reply which we 
submitted its abandonment, entailing the gradual resump- 
tion of civil administration and the progressive evacuation 
of the Ruhr, was put in the forefront of our scheme. 

In our explanatory letter to the Allies we further made 
concrete proposals—viz., for the examination by a body of 
impartial experts, acting in conjunction with (and, if neces- 
sary, under) the orders of the Reparations Commission, of 
the question of German capacity and modes of payment, a 
similar examination into the question of the proposed guar- 
antees and the summoning of an Inter-Allied conference to 
bring about a general financial settlement. 
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Rejection of British Proposals 


I do not think, therefore, that it can be said of His Maj- 
esty’s Government that they were either backward to initia- 
tive or barren of suggestion, and certainly our proposals 
appeared to us to be characterized both by impartiality and 
good will. They were unfortunate, however, in receiving an 
unfavorable reply from France and a not much more favor- 
able reply from Belgium. These replies have been published 
to the world, and I need not recapitulate their nature. It 
is enough to say that not until passive resistance was defi- 
nitely abandoned by Germany would our allies agree to 
make any move; our proposal for an expert inquiry was 
rejected; and the French and Belgian claims for repayment 
were restated in unqualified form. 

I confess that my colleagues and I were greatly disap- 
pointed at the result of our sincere but thankless interven- 
tion. Once more we stated our case in the British note of 
August 11, a note revised with meticulous care, first by the 
Cabinet and then by the Prime Minister and myself, and 
once again we offered as the price of a settlement to cancel 
the whole of our claims except for the sum of £710 millions 
sterling to meet our debt to the United States Government. 
Moreover, if we could get a portion of the sum from German 
reparations, our demands upon our allies would be propor- 
tionately reduced. The replies of the French and Belgian 
governments have been published. They indicated not the 
faintest advance from the position already taken up. Our 
capacity for useful intervention was manifestly exhausted. 


Is a Settlement any Nearer? 


Meanwhile, as time passed, it became apparent that the 
German Government could not, even if they desired, persist 
in the policy of passive resistance, and at length, only a 
week ago, Herr Stresemann, who had succeeded Dr. Cuno 
a few weeks earlier, decided to surrender. I think myself 
that this surrender should have been made three months 
ago and was unwisely and foolishly postponed. But I have 
been told (and I suspect that it is the truth) that no Ger- 
man Government could at that time have survived which 
made the surrender. Whether Herr Stresemann, who had 
the courage and the wisdom to take this step, will survive 
is uncertain, as I speak these words. 

And now what is the point to which we have come? We 
do not grudge our allies the victory—if victory it be. On 
the contrary, we welcome, just as we have for long our- 
selves advised, it. But are we any nearer to settlement? 
Will the reparation payments begin to flow in? What is 
the new form of civil administration or organization that 
is to be applied to the Ruhr? These are questions which 
it is vital to put and vital also to answer. 

One of the results, at any rate, that we anticipated has 
already been brought. about; for we see the beginnings of 
that internal disruption which we have all along feared, 
but which we have been consistently told to regard as a 
bogy. And let it be remembered that disruption is not 
merely an ominous political symptom. It has a portentous 
economic significance, for it means the ultimate disappear- 
ance of the debtor himself. 

What, therefore, should be the next step? I have made 
no concealment of our view in my conversations with the 
French Ambassador, and it has the approval of the Prime 
Minister, who recently did so much by his visit to Paris to 
re-create a friendly atmosphere after the rather heated dis- 
charge of the rival guns. We have repeatedly been assured 
by the French Government that as soon as passive resist- 
ance definitely ceased the time for discussion between the 
Allies would have come. So far as I can gather, the Ger- 
man Government are sincere in their intentions and have 
taken the steps required of them. 


In conclusion Lord Curzon said: 


The French Gevernment know, therefore, that we await 
and expect the next proposals from them. The contingency 
of the cessation of passive resistance must have long been 
anticipated at the Quai d’Orsay, and the consequent meas- 
ures doubtless exist in outline if not in detail. We shall be 
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quite ready to receive and to discuss them in a friendly 
spirit. Our position at Cologne in the occupied area gives 
us a right to be consulted in any local arrangements that 
may be proposed, and that position we have no intention to 
abandon. 

Our reparation claim, willing as we have been to pare it 
down in the interests of settlement, renders it impossible 
that any such settlement could be reached without our co- 
operation. Our stake in the economic recovery of Europe, 
which affects us as closely—and in some respects ore so 
as the immediate neighbor of Germany, makes us long for 
an issue. We have already shown our willingness by unex- 
ampled concessions to contribute to it. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


IX its NuMBER of September 16, the Journcée Indus- 
frielle, a French journal, published an account of the 
attempts made at the Somme to make use of German 
labor for the reconstruction of the devastated 
“From the technical standpoint, the Germans work very 
well and very rapidly. As to their relations with the 
inhabitants, it can safely be said that not a single un- 
pleasant incident has as yet occurred.” These remarks 
are confirmed by the results of an inquiry instituted by 
the Building Workers’ Federation. The Secretary of 
this organization writes in an article published in’ L 
Peuple on the 1sth of September: “According to ou 
delegates, the inhabitants in the neighborhood of Gri- 
villes and Courtemanche have declared that the German 
workers have given no cause for complaint.’ 

Unfortunately, it is but a small number of workers 
who are concerned in these attempts. It is well known 
that, when the French Trade Union Federation, 
sisted by guilds and acting in concert with the German 
labor organizations, offered to undertake the 
struction of the devastated areas with the aid of German 
workers, the Minister of Reconstruction vielded to the 
wishes of the national block and the Industrialists and 
refused co-operation, 

An article in Populaire of the 15th of September, 
entitled ““\) New Panama,” shows in their true colors 
the workers’ efforts and the tactics of the employers. 
It declares “that the northeast districts of France have 
twice been devastated: once by the most terrible of all 


areas, 


as- 


reconh- 


wars and the four vears of occupation, and again by the 
parasitism of high finance, which, in total disregard of 
the financial straits of France, robbed the country un- 
scrupulously.” The paper proceeds to enumerate vari- 
ous instances of this dishonesty, such as the act of the 
Industrialists of Roubaix-Tourcoing, who, despite the 
fact that most of their factories were intact, nevertheless 


received huge sums of money from the State. The 
Fives-Lille Co. possesses one factory in’ Fives-Lille and 
another in Givors. Their capital was in 1912, 12 mil- 


1919-20, 31 million 


a financial paper, the 


914, 15 million: and in 
According toa report of 
concern demanded a compensation of 250 million franes, 
obtained 196 million. 
also given of the same kind of thine. 
with the words “What a Panama”! 


lion: in 
franes, 


of which it Other instances are 


The article ends 
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been engages 


The entire passenger space on three ships has 
for the Sunday-school delegates, These 
1924. The Marloch will 
Montreal, the Cameronia from New York, 
The Columbia 


ships will all sail on June 7, 
leave from 
and the Columbia from Philadelphia. 
will call at Boston and depart from that port on June 9 
Those who have used one of the chartered ships in at 

tending previous conventions of the World’s Sunday 
School Association are most enthusiastic in stating that 
thes had much pleasure and profit ly traveling with 
fellow) Sunday-school Blocks ot 
on other steamers have been reserved for those who wisl 
to start earlier than June 7 and the 
Convention tours either through Europe or to Palestins 
and Keypt. A tour bulletin, setting forth 
very attractive tours, with inclusive rates, has been pre 
pared ly the Transportation Committee and can be se- 
cured by writing to the World’s Sunday School Associa 

tion, 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


workers, reservations 


take one of pre 


seventeen 


OcroBer, 1921, Brazil established a 
social Among other activities, this 
will institute for the prevention of 
accidents, for industrial hygiene instruction and educa 
tion in general, and vocational training of the laboring 
The museum will promote the 
matters concerning the moral, social, physical, and eco 
nomic condition of the workers. It will maintain the 
(1) A library, with reading-room ; 
(2) an exhibit of machinery provide.l with safety and 
hygienic devices; (3) an exhibition of plans, models, 
photographs and graphs, as well as of museum statistics : 
(4) an exhibit of occupational and other diseases and 
prophylactic measures to control such diseases: (5) a 
section for the testing of machines and other ap 
paratus. This social museum is maintained by budget 
appropriations, legacies, private donations, government, 
and other subventions, 
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Tue Peanian PARLIAMEN' GRANTED to the 
Mussolini the 
is, authority to conduct the financial operations of th 
State until the end of the 


1924) without previous approval of the 


HAS NOW 


vovernment Esercizio Provvisorio—that 
next fiscal vear 
Budget. Mhis 


war and does not 


(June 30, 


has been the general practice since the 
mean that no estimate of receipts and expenditures is to 


} 
{ 


he made: in fact, a statement has alread 


heen issued of 
the probable income and expenditures under various 
heads, and a reduction of the deficit to 1.187.000.0000 
lire has been promised. Previously the Government 
had the Esercizio Provvisorio extending to June 30, 
1923, so that the new action is merely an exter ‘ 
present privileges for anothe eal 

THe Pout Dier is witnessing attacks on 
ernment primarily because of the depreciati of the 
national curreney, the Polish mark rapidly appr rT 
the state of German currency. In the meantim 
are rising alarmingly, in face of the fact that 1 Polis 
crops are so abundant that cereals are a sup 
Poland seems to be sulferi rom tieht of pr 
Mr. Tilton Young, an Enelish financial expert. lias 
rived in 1 ana. There Isa hop That will by ! 
help in the readjustment of the financial situa 
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Published by the 
Price, 835.50, 
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EVOLUTION OF HUNGARY 
History. By Count Paul 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


The Kingdom of Hungary is the vital factor in the re- 
organization of eastern Europe today. Without 
prehension of its history, its people, and its economics, it 
is quite impossible to understand or to estimate the present 
occurrences or the future of that important group known 
as the Little Entente and of Bulgaria, Austria, and Hun- 
gary. A book such as the “Evolution of Hungary.” from 
the pen of one of Hungary's most eminent scientists and 
statesmen, is, therefore, an exceedingly important contribu- 
tion to modern political literature. 

A member of an old Hungarian family, Count Paul Teleki 
numbers, among the incidents of an eventful life, explora- 
tions in the Sudan, parliamentary life in the ustro-Hun- 
garian Empire, active war service, professional geograph- 
ical advisership to the Hungarian Peace Delegation, and 
the successive occupation of the Ministries of Instruction 
and Foreign Affairs. He became Premier of Hungary in 
December, 1920, retiring in the middle of 1921, as a result 
of his conduct in persuading King Charles to leave Hun- 
gary. Nevertheless, this act is considered to have been the 
wisest and bravest of Count Teleki’s career. 

Following his retirement, the ex-premier took the chair of 
geography in the faculty of economics of the University of 
Budapest, which he is the first to occupy. His book on 
Hungary is the result of a series of lectures delivered last 
year at the Institute of Politics, in Williamstown. 

Many unusual features are presented in Count Teleki's 
work, including several important maps and diagrams drawn 
by the author on new principles. It is undoubtedly the most 
authoritative statement of the Hungarian case that has been 
made in America. 
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Voulton and C. BR. 
New York. Tp. 


GERMANY'S Capaciry TO Pay. By H. G. 
VeGuire. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
3S4. 

This extraordinarily clear and unimpassioned study of 
the reparations question is the first publication to be issued 
by the Institute of Economics, which came into being some 
fifteen or eighteen months ago, in Washington, PD. C., and 
is conducting a investigations in international 
economic reconstruction. 

Written in the simplest and least technical language, 
Messrs. Moulton and MeGuire’s work has a peculiar value, 
in that it can be readily grasped by a reader of ordinary 
intelligence, but with no special training in economics. The 
basis on which the inquiry into Germany's capacity for pay- 
ment was carried out, or, in other words, the fundamental 
economic laws governing the situation, is lucidly explained 
aus a preliminary to the more detailed study. Facts regard- 
ing the economic situation of Germany prior to, during, and 
after the war, which have never before been brought te the 
attention of the lay mind, are here plainly and authorita- 
tively stated, and the conclusions arrived at are coldly 
logical, 

There is, therefore, a quality of permanence in this study 
which is unusual in works of this kind. Messrs. Moulton 
and MeGuire’s work is indispensable to students of the pres- 
ent situation, but it will also be indispensable in the future 
to students of economics in general, to whom such a record 
and analysis of the problems we now face will afford an 
invaluable light on the path to be pursued in the future. 
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The reading of either of these books should be preceded 
by a study of the life of Buddha and of his teachings, as 
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well as of Hinduism. The folk-lore of the Jataka tales it 
would well to know. The editors of Vrofessor 
Saunders’ book have happily, therefore, prepared a careful 
but brief bibliography. 

This book on southern Asia is a most practical one. It is 
written especially for those intending to enter missionary 
work, but will be of interest to any one who wishes to know 
more of life in the countries described. 

Mr. Saunders gives graphic word pictures of the dail) 
life, and especially of the religious life, of Buddhist peoples 
in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. Assuming the superiority of 
Christianity rather than arguing for it, the author discusses 
the best method of missionary approach in each country. 

The tone of the book is deeply sympathetic with the 
Buddhist religion, which is so fine, in spite of apathy and 
despair. In fact, so appreciative is the study that the casual 
reader might, at first, wonder why missionaries need be seut 
to Buddhist lands at all. In the sixth chapter, however, the 
author does point to the definite respects in which he be- 
lieves Christianity would benefit Asia. 

The other volume, by Dr. Anesaki, analyzes in a philo- 
sophical spirit the problems which have arisen in Japan 
from the blending of oriental and occidental civilization. 
It consists of four chapters, first given in 1921, in Califor- 
hin, as lectures on the E. T. Earl Foundation. 

Dr. Anesaki is Professor of the Science of Religion in the 
Tokyo Imperial University and was, in 1915-15, Professor 
of Japanese Literature and Life in Harvard University. 
Mr. Saunders was instrumental in bringing the Japanese 
lecturer to this country. 

Dr. Anesaki, in his book, frequently alludes to the essen- 
tially oriental nature of the Christian religion in its sub- 
jective and contemplative aspects. St. Francis’ teaching is 
nearly akin to some of the Buddhist social ideals, and Tol- 
stoi is continually referred to as a philosopher quite oriental. 

The modern reaction from old religious 
tenets is quite as rife in Japan today as it is elsewhere. 
The young Japanese have that the civilization of 
Christendom, useful and necessary as it is, is not vet in kes 
With any deep religion, be it Christianity or Buddhism. 
Therefore new religious sects are springing up: new social, 
industrial, and spiritual reforms are agitating the youth of 
the land. 

Among many quotable paragraphs we note the following 
on the decay of the war spirit in Japan: 

“The attraction that industrial life offers to talent, both 
developed and potential, is best shown, in Japan particu- 
larly, in the decrease of candidates for official careers and 
of applicants for the military and naval schools. This is 
deplored by the conservatives, as a sign of diminished pa- 
triotism: but there is no reason why business men should 
be held less patriotic than officials and officers.” 
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